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AGRICULTURE IN MINNESOTA. 


WE have received a visit from a resident of 
St. Anthony, in this new territory, and gleaned 
from him the following information concerning 
its climate, soil, and productions. St. Antho- 
ny’s Falls have long been known to geographers 
as upon the upper waters of the Mississippi, far 
beyond the outskirts of civilization. It was 
dream-land to us when a school-boy, a quarter 
of a century ago, and we never expected to see 
a citizen of a village of thousands of inhabitants, 
located within the roar of its waters. Already 
the water is partially appropriated, and is driv- 
ing saw-mills and grist-mills, turning out lum- 
ber, and meal, and flour for the inhabitants of a 
rising State. It was not till 1849 that this ter- 
ritory was organized, and yet it has already a 
large population, principally from New-England, 
who are planting there the Puritan institutions 
of the East. St. Anthony has six organized 
churches, and the university of the State has 
been located at this place. Congress appro- 
priated twenty thousand acres of land for its 
support. A building has been erected by pri- 
vate subscription for school purposes, which it 
is expected will grow into a college. 

The village is about in the latitude of northern 
Vermont, and the extremes of cold are as great 
as in New-England, but the atmosphere is more 
dry, and more favorable to health. Colds are 
not so prevalent, and the climate is favorable to 
all affections of the lungs. The thermometer 
one morning the last winter stood at thirty-five 
degrees below zero. In summer it goes up to 
over ninety. 

The spring comes on very rapidly, and vege- 
tation is more forward than in the same latitude 
in the east. The soil is a sandy loam, resting 
upon lime-rock. This rock underlies the whole 
region for hundreds of miles north and south, 
and may be found below the surface, from one, 
to one hundred feet. On the banks of the river, 
it crops out, presenting in some places a perpen- 
dicular face, in others, an alternation of rock 
and soil, the soil every where being covered 
with grass to the water’s edge. Sand and vege- 
table matter enter largely into the composition 
of the soil, so that it immediately feels the in- 
fluence of the sun, and brings forward vegeta- 
tion very rapidly. The surface soil is from one 
to three feet deep. The river is full of islands, 
which are generally covered with wood. The 
prevailing timber upon the islands is cotton- 
wood, elm, sugar-maple, bass-wood, and walnut. 
Back from the river the oak-openings are almost 


scattered about upon the prairies, appearing 
more like an orchard than any feature in our 
landscape. A characteristic feature of Minne- 
sota is its beautiful lakes. These are large and 
numerous, perfectly clear, apparently fed with 
living springs, and abounding with fish. The 
white fish and lake trout are among them. 

The emigrants coming from the East, follow 
the habits in which they have been educated, 
and put in a crop of corn and potatoes when 
they first break up the soil. Wheat-growing, 
to which both soil and climate are admirably 
adapted, follows later. Large quantities are 
now raised. of the usual farm crop, but so great 
is the tide of immigration pouring into the ter- 
ritory, that they do not supply the wants of the 
population. Large quantities of grain and meat 
are brought up the river. Besides salt provi- 
sions, large numbers of beef cattle are brought 
up for slaughtering. At all the landings upon 
the river, farm products bear a high price, so 
that the farmer can oftentimes pay for his farm 
in a single season. 

The immigrants are principally men of small 
means, with their fortunes invested in their per- 
sons. The first effort of the new citizen is to 
get him a home. If he has any capital, he buys 
his quarter section of 160 acres or more, and 
pays for it. If destitute of capital, he takes 
from the land office a preémption right for a 
quarter of a section, which secures him posses- 
sion for one_year. Even if he does not pay for 
his land the first year, the government is very 
lenient toward the first settler upon the soil, 
and he is seldom disturbed without an equiva- 
lent for all his improvements. The best lands 
are often all bought up by speculators’ in large 
quantities, and this is a great disadvantage to 
the actual settler. It gives him the second 
choice of the lands, and often prevents him from 
having neighbors. Those who arrive after him 
will prefer to go further inland, and buy at 
government prices, rather than buy of the spec- 
ulators. 

When the settler has possession of his land, 
he puts up a log house, the best his means af- 
ford. The logs are hewn upon two sides, and 
the crevices are stopped with sticks and mud. 
The chimney is made of stone, if that article 
is convenient, if not, the mud plaster supplies its 
place. Glass can be had in the villages, and a 
very few windows generally satisfy the settler 
for the first season. 

Barns are very scarce. Hovels take their 
place, and as the prairie grass is very abundant, 
and to be had for the cutting; it is piled upon 
and around the hovels so as to make a very 
comfortable shelter for the stock. The first 
winter is usually spent in getting out rails and 


to cultivate the next season. It is several years, 
usually, before the whole farm gets enclosed. 
The soil yields abundantly without manure. 
Three hundred bushels of potatoes are often 
raised to the acre, and as yet the rot has not 
troubled them, Pink-eyes, Irish greys, and the 
Chewangos are common varieties. Wheat, 
corn, and oats yield abundantly. 

The unenclosed prairie is the pasture ground 
for all the stock of the settlement. As all the 
calves are raised, it is an easy matter to call the 
cows home to their stalls, by keeping the calves 
in the hovels through the first season. Many 
of the cows are furnished with bells so that 
they are easily reclaimed by their owners. The 
young stock wander off, and are often not seen 
by their owners for months. The sight of these 
large herds, feeding upon the luxuriant prairie, 
is one of the richest in Nature. It carries one 
back to the patriarchal age, when men num- 
bered their flocks and herds by hundreds and 
thousands. 

Some attention is already paid to fruit grow- 
ing, and a nursery agent has established him- 
self near St. Anthony. He is furnished with 
his stock from nurseries in Iowa, and sells at 
prices not very much in advance of the East. 
Young trees are set out, but not many of them 
are in bearing condition. 

Wild fruits are abundant, especially upon the 
islands in the river. 

A plum resembling the Damson is very com- 
mon; grapes, crab apples, thimble berries, and 
raspberries are found in many localities. The 
crab apples are large, but are not improved in 
quality by their size. The wild grapes are not 
of better quality than those found with us. 

To the New-Englander, Minnesota presents 
an inviting home, if he must leave his native 
soil. He will find there a more healthy climate 
than he leaves behind him, and a virgin soil 
yielding abundant crops. But it will be many 
years before he can surround himself with the 
many social comforts and privileges of the East. 
Of what avail is it that he gains a superfluity of 
the raw materials of comfort for his body, if he 
must live years in a log house, and be deprived 
of the school and meeting-house—those land 
marks of New-England? Why seek a richer 
soil when the wealth of his own soil, amid the 
institutions dearest to his heart, is not yet half 
developed? The industrious man, with a good 
house and a few acres around him, may support 
himself and family in comfort where he now is, 
ordinarily, with more ease than to seek a new 
home in the West. But the Yankee must move. 
Necessity is laid upon him to push off into the 
wilderness, and if he will leave us, we can only 
say to him, “Minnesota is a goodly land. Go 
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fencing stuff, to enclose the ground he purposes 


up and possess it.” 
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ON FEEDING POULTRY. 


We take the following article on feeding from 
the Poultry Chronicle. What the writer says 
in respect to Indian corn and rice, may answer 
for England, but long experience in this coun- 
try proves them to be among the best kinds of 
feed we can give to our poultry. 

In August, one year, we shut up a lot of hens 
to fat, in a roomy stable with a plank floor. 
We gave them nothing but Indian corn for their 
food, and as much of it as they pleased to eat. 
We also gave them clean, fresh water in abun- 
dance daily, and fresh gravel. In three weeks 
we killed the lot, and saving that they were a 
little too fat, we never eat better poultry. The 
hens were full of eggs. Had they been kept 
one week longer, we think they would have laid 
abundantly; still, for fatting and laying, we 
would prefer to let the hens run at large. The 
meat is leaner, more juicy and tender for it. 
Indian corn is better cracked than fed whole; 
and it is very well to mix oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, and sunflower seed with it. Rye, wheat, 
and rice are very good, but generally more ex- 
pensive with us than the other kinds of grain 
mentioned. We like the idea as suggested by 
the writer of scattering the grain well over the 





- ground, so that it will take some time for the 


fowls to pick it up, and they cannot then gorge 
themselves to their injury. 


If you go toa physician to consult him for a 
disordered stomach, he inquires your habits, and 
particularly your diet, and manner of eating. 
From defects in these, he finds the origin of 
your disease, and for its cure he inculcates a 
new and better system. When men lived ina 
state of nature, ailments were less numerous; 
and so it is with ‘poultry. In a natural state, 
they have few diseases; with us they have 
many, because we have forced them into an un- 
natural state of life. We would then trace 
them to bad feeding, and would also, by plain 
suggestions, point out a cure. 

Pheasants, wild fowl, and poultry, where 
they are wild, as in India, are always healthy, 
and the scars and seams, well known to all those 
who are in the habit of plucking them, testify 
to the condition that enables them to recover 
from the most serious wounds. Our feeding, 
then, should most resemble that of wild bird, if 
we would seek the same result both in condition 
and feather. We should also seek to give the 
same food as the bird would find if left to its 
own resources. 

The faults of modern feeding are, giving 
meat—feeding out of vessels of any descrip- 
tion—throwing down large heaps of food, irre- 
guiarly—and too often the substitution of any 
thing that is cheap for that which is whole- 
some. 

Meat is an unnatural food for poultry. It was 
extensively given during the Cochin mania, in 
order to make weight; and many are the buyers 
who have paid from ten to twenty pounds each 
for very heavy hens, so unnaturally fatted by 
this process, that they could never lay a perfect 
egg, and numbers died in the attempt. A fowl 
is not provided with digestive organs for meat. 

In a state of nature, fowls run over a great 
extent of ground before they get a crop-full. 
They pick up food grain by grain, and with it 
small pieces of dirt, blades of grass, and other 
things, that all help digestion. What, then, can 
be said of the various feeders in use? Placed 
before the fowls tilled with barley, the birds do 
in five minutes that which should be-the work 
of two hours; they eat a greedy fill, and suffer- 
ing from unnatural repletion, they have recourse 
to drink. The corn swells in the crop, and the 
sufferers, instead of walking cheerfully about, 
hide in corners, and squat about to the detri- 
ment of their health. This applies to the 








equally bad practice of throwing down the food 
in heaps. 

Irregularity.—In a natural state at break of 
day, all birds are in search of food, and they 
find it. What an evil it is, then, for them to 
be fed one_day at seven, next day at nine, and 
sometimes not till mid-day. A still greater evil 
is, to endeavor to make up for previous neglect 
by an extra quantity. 

Among the improper food given to fowls we 
include two rather popular articles, viz., Indian 
corn and rice. We can only add, we have tried 
both; the former makes fowls extremely fat, 
but it makes no flesh. We consider the latter 
worthless, as we have tried it to our cost; and 
we have no hesitation in saying, no good is ever 
done either in condition or feather, when the 
birds are fed with it. 

Having disposed of our complaints, we will 
now endeavor to point out a better plan for gen- 
eral feeding, not with a view to fatting or extra 
condition, but to keep a yard in really good 
plight. 

They must be out at daybreak, and should 
be fed directly with oatmeal slaked, and thrown 
down'to them. Let it be so mixed, that when 
cast down, it will crumble. As soon as they 
cease to run after it, leave off feeding. At mid- 
day, give some whole corn, wheat is best, but 
throw it as far, and scatter it as much as you 
can—throw it among’ the grass; you will see 
the fowls spreading about in a natural way, and 
seeking the stray grains. In the afternoon, 
feed again as inthe morning. Our system then 
is, regular feeding three times per day, and no 
food, save what they can find, at any other 
time. It will cost no more than the systems we 
have blamed, and the condition of the fowls will 
amply compensate for the little extra — 

.R. 
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NITRATE OF SODA. 


Tue following remarks on this fertilizer, are 
extracted from an address by Dr. ANDERSON, be- 
fore the Highland Agricultural Society. 

I presume all my audience are aware that by 
the use of no more than 42 Ibs. per acre, Mr. 
Pusey obtained an increase of 7 bushels of bar- 
ley, or more than four times the value of the 
manure. I need scarcely say that the experi- 
ence of many farmers in this neighborhood has 
clearly established the value of nitrate of soda 
as a top-dressing for grass lands; in general, 
however, it has been employed in larger quan- 
tity, (14 to 2 ewt. per acre), and the application 
of two-thirds cwt. by Mr. Main is, so far as I 
know, the smallest recorded except Mr. Pusey’s. 
In a subsequent paper, on the natural law by 
which cubic nitre acts as a manure, Mr. Pusey 
enters on more difficult ground. In regard to 
it, 1 may observe in the first place, that a very 
curious misapprehension seems to have existed 
as to the views entertained by chemists regard- 
ing the source of the value of nitrate of soda, 
and it has been asserted that they still consid- 
ered it uncertain whether that manure acted by 
virtue of its nitric acid or its soda. I think it 
right distinctly to contradict this statement. 
The strict retainers of the Giessen School of 
Chemistry may possibly siill entertain suc 
doubts, but I apprehend, that if Mr. Pusey had 
put the questjon to any agricultural chemist, he 
would have received for reply that it was most 
unequivocally due to the nitric acid, and not to 
the soda. It has, however, always been con- 
sidered doubtful whether the nitric acid is as- 
similated directly by the plant or is first con- 
verted into ammonia, which we know it very 
readily is; that, however, is an entirely differ- 
ent question on which experiment has not as 
yet thrown the slightest gleam of light, and 
which will probably continue long undecided. 
As far as the question of the constituent on 
which the value of nitrate of soda depends is 
concerned, it must be considered as having been 
entirely set at rest 10 years since, by the ex- 
periments of Kuhlman, who showed that nitrate 
of lime produced the same effects; and the ex- 





periment paper, though sufficiently interesting 
in@ther respects, was quite unnecessary. As 
the result of the experiments contained in his 
papers, Mr. Pusey has deduced as a natural law, 
that “‘substances strengthen vegetation, mainly 
by their contents of nitrogen.” But in this 
there is nothing new ; it is exactly what chem- 
ists have over and over again asserted, except 
that they have not gone by any means so far ; 
and while attributing a preéminence to nitrogen, 
have not failed to point out the importance of 
other substances. But when we come to con- 
sider the matter in all its details, there are other 
points not referred to by Mr. Pusey, which de- 
serve attention. The experiments of Kuhlman 
were made for the purpose of contrasting the 
value of nitrogen in different forms, and the 
substances used were sulphate and muriate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, Peruvian guano, and 
the gelatine of bones. The result was, that for 
every 100 lbs. of nitrogen contained in the ma- 
nure, there was obtained an increased produce 
in round numbers of 300 lbs. of hay with the 
salts of ammonia, of 500 lbs. with nitrate of 
soda, while with Peruvian guano there was in 
one case an increase of about 9500, and in 
another of no less than 16,000 lbs. of hay for 
the same quantity of nitrogen. The gelatine 
gave nearly the same increase as the ammonia 
salts. These results are still more striking 
when we observe the effect on the subsequent 
crops ; for with the salts of ammonia and nitrate 
of soda, the effect was not only entirely exhausted 
on the first crops, but that immediately following 
was actually diminished, while with Peruvian 
guano and gelatine, the increase was spread 
over several years. Nor is there any thing un- 
intelligible in this result; guano gives to the 
soil much more than nitrogen, it supplies phos- 
phoric acid and the alkalies, and hence, theoreti- 
cally, ought to produce a higher effect. Such 
are the results of Kuhlman’s experiments. 
They support fully Mr. Pusey’s opinion as to 
the value of nitrate of soda, but they are totally 
at variance with that law which Mr. Pusey tells 
us we may now adopt with unhesitating cer- 
tainty, namely, that substances strengthen vege- 
tation mainly by their contents of nitrogen ; for 
we perceive that nitrate of soda surpasses sul- 
phate of ammonia in the ratio of 5 to 3, while it 
their action was merely dependent on their ni- 
trogen, they ought to produce the same effect. 
Further, a quantity of guano produces in one 
experiment three, and in another five times the 
effect of sulphate of ammonia, a difference which 
can only be attributed to the other constituents 
of the guano. I have mentioned these experi- 
ments,not with the view of throwing any doubts 
on the advantages derived from the use of ni- 
trate of soda, for on that point there can be no 
question, but rather as a caution against the too 
hasty adoption of that law, which Mr. Pusey 
says we may now assume .with unhesitating 
certainty, and to show that there are many 
points regarding its use on which we still re- 
quire experimental evidence. So far from ‘sup- 
porting Mr. Pusey’s law, those experiments 
rather point towards a view which at a monthly 
meeting of the society, some two or three years 
since, I suggested as deserving experimental in- 


fj quiry, but which, much .to my regret, has not 


yet been taken up. I believe the facts at pre- 
sent known tend to show that, while nitrate of 
soda exerts a marked influence upon the growth 
of the great family of graminaceous plants, it is 
nearly or altogether without effect upon roots 
and clover, and I suggested that just as there 
are two classes of animals, carnivorous and her- 
bivorous, so there might possibly be two classes 
of plants capable of deriving their nitrogenous 
constituents from different sources, one assimi- 
lating it chiefly or only from ammonia, the 
other possessing in addition the power of elabo- 
rating it from nitric acid. This view derives 
some support from the recent experiments of 
Wolff, which have shown that the nitrates 
which act powerfully upon barley are almost 
without effect upon tares. It must be under- 
stood, however, that I throw out this merely as 
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a suggestion, to be confirmed or refuted by ex- 


periment. 
—— 9-9-9 


From the Mark Lane Express. 


RESOURCES FOR BREEDING HORSES. 





Havine in a previous communication shown 
that our horses have not deteriorated in respect 
to blood and performances, I will now proceed 
to consider how their superiority may be con- 
tinued, confining my observations to those sub- 
jects which apply to breeding hunters, roadsters, 
and carriage horses. For these purposes, but 
especially for the two former classes, recourse 
must be had to stallions which have been 
bred for the turf; and although it is not imper- 
ative, or in all cases advisable, that the mare 
should be thorough-bred, it is essential that the 
sire should be. Here, however, I must intro- 
duce the suggestion, that there can be no ob- 
jection to a powerful short-legged thorough-bred 
mare with hunting action, if such an animal can 
be obtained at a reasonable price. Breeders of 
all kinds of animals are aware that when a cross 
of what may be termed plebeian blood is re- 
sorted to, the stain should be in the dam, and 
that the male should be of the higher class. 
The superiority of the progeny arising from 
this system was clearly demonstrated some 
years since. The stallions to be selected should 
be those with good legs and feet, sound consti- 
tutions, strong backs and loins, with prominent 
hips, muscular thighs, and perfectly defined 
hocks; the shoulders being so intimately con- 
nected with the action of the fore-legs, demand 
the most positive scrutiny, and temper is an at- 
tribute not to be disregarded. Color may also 
be a consideration—not forgetting to ascertain 
what may have prevailed among the ancestors. 
A horse that has signalized himself by winning 
his races when the ground has been deep, is 
greatly to be preferred, for the purpose now 
under consideration, to one which could only 
run when the course was dry, although the for- 
mer may not have won more than two or three 
races during his career, and the latter twenty. 
This circumstance will generally influence the 
breeders of racing stock, who selecting the one 
which has won the most races, and beaten the 
most superior competitors, leaves the other at 
the service of those who confine their breeding 
to less aristocratic pretensions. Perhaps it may 
be observed that there are very few stallions in 
which are combined all the good qualities I have 
enumerated ; but there are some; they should be 
extensively patronized, and that would be the 
best security against their being sent abroad. 
It is too frequently the parsimonious saving of 
breeders which leads to that event. While in 
every department of a breeding establishment it 
is necessary to practise economy in the true ac- 
ceptation of the term, it is equally important to 
avoid penurious extremes, which must eventu- 
ally lead to disappointment and loss. Every 
man should determine upon giving a fair price 
for a fair commodity; and as every man who 
breeds hunters expects to realize a good price 
for a good horse, he should not be niggardly of 
the sum which he pays for the services of that 
animal which is to be the progenitor of his fu- 
ture hope. Rather than expend three sover- 
eigns for the services of a superior stallion, many 
persons will put their mares to any wretch, if 
the owner will accommodate them for a mere 
nominal remuneration. This is the frequent 
cause of useful horses being sent out of the 
country. It cannot be expected that the owner 
of a valuable animal will refuse the offer of a 
high price from a foreigner, unless he can fairly 
calculate upon realizing an equivalent sum by 
keeping his horse at home. 

To secure stallions of repute, farmers would 
find it advantageous if they would unite, and 
signify their determination to patronise those of 
character. An extra sovereign or two is of no im- 
portance to an individual, more especially when 
he reasonably anticipates a return of his money ; 
but when a number of persons contribute their 
one or two sovereigns, it becomes an object of 





great importance to the recipient. The intro- 
duction of Arabian blood has been recommended, 
as calculated to correct the evils which are al- 
leged against the horses of the present day. 
The argument held is, that in ‘‘the early days 
of racing the large importations of good Arabs— 
followed as they were by a careful and contin- 
uous selection, not for one good quality, but for 
a fine union of qualities—succeeded for many 
years in producing, both for the turf and all 
useful and pleasurable purposes, the best sad- 
dle-horses in the world.” TI have clearly shown 
that the horses of the present day are far supe- 
rior to those of the time referred to. Going 
back to Arabian blood would be like putting a 
child back to his alphabet after he had gained 
proficiency in spelling. The advocate of the 
Arabian states that “most of the Arab horses 
which have of late years come to this country 
have not been of the first class;” and also that 
“they can only run at their full stretch for 
about half a mile.” There is no doubt that the 
horses that have been imported have been the 
best that could be procured; and the fact of 
their not being able to run more than half a 
mile is an admission that our race-horses are 
far superior to them in running distances. 
Apart from racing, for hunting purposes a cross 
from the Arab is worthless, which I have seen 
in several instances. Animals bred in that 
manner are proverbially soft, and of delicate 
constitutions. For breeding hacks, if they are 
only to be required for parade, selecting very 
handsome Galloway mares about fourteen hands 
high, the services of a clever Arabian may be 
admitted, but for no other kind of horse. 

If it is desired to breed large powerful car- 
riage horses, a very active short-legged Cleve- 
land horse may be most suitable; but he should 
be one of extraordinary perfection. 

Unfortunately, many persons who enter into 
the speculation of bréeding are not sufficiently 
good judges of the points and merits of horses, 
and thus they are often led into the error of 
putting their mares to unsuitable stallions at a 
low price. Not being able to distinguish the 
difference of blood, constitution, shape, and ac- 
tion between the one whose covering price is 
three sovereigns and the other whose price is 
one sovereign, they only regard the saving of 
their money, without reference to future pros- 
pects. It is to be hoped the Royal Agricultural 
Society will take the subject into consideration ; 
they have it in their power to advance the in- 
terests of breeds of horses very materially ; and 
I doubt whether it can be done more effectually 
than by offering liberal prizes for the produce 
of certain stallions which, having been exhibited, 
shall be approved by the judges. It would be 
a means of assisting inexperienced breeders in 
their selections. They would naturally send 
their mares to those stallions, in the hope of 
gaining the prizes for their produce; but it 
should be a condition that the stallion so chosen 
should be restricted to covering mares not thor- 
ough-bred for a certain sum, [ think not ex- 
ceeding three sovereigns. Comparing the value 
of the prizes offered by the Royal Agricultural 
Society—when the meeting took place at Glou- 
cester—for other kinds of farming stock with 
those for horses, especially of the roadster class, 
it would appear that such animals are consid- 
ered unworthy of encouragement. For three 
different breeds of bulls £40 each were given; 
but for the best roadster stallion only £15. 
Young bulls, cows, and heifers in. milk or in 
calf, and yearlings heifers of the three kinds, 
were liberally rewarded with prizes, and like- 
wise old and young stallions, fillies, and brood 
mares and foals for agricultural purposes; but 
there was not one prize for young stallions, fil- 
lies, or brood mares of the roadster class, which, 
if judiciously managed, is the most profitable 
stock a farmer can raise 

The next consideration—and that is a most 
essential one—is the method of keeping foals 
after weaning them; it is a rock upon which so 
many breeders have foundered. Having weaned 
their foals, they consider nothing more is neces- 
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sary for them but grass, and that at a time of 
year when it is sour and contains very little nu- 
triment. On the importance of this subject, I 
make an extract from a letter by a friend, who 
heard that I had very recently visited a breed- 
ing establishment which some years since was 
in very high repute. To give additional weight 
to the remark, I must state that my friend is a 
member of the Veterinary College, and for 
thirty-seven years had the superintendence of 
the first stud in England. He writes— From 
ignorance in forming the plan, the grass is now 
so rank and sour that there are complaints of 
worms, &c., instead of praising, as was formerly 
the case, the keep of the paddocks.” Much of 
the success or disappointment attendent on 
breeding horses turns upon the choice of ap- 
propriate food, which requires occasionally to 
be varied. The growth of animals, the devel- 
opment of muscles, and the texture of bones 
and sinews, depend greatly upon the food with 
which they are supplied. I am not about to 
recommend such nutriment as may be conduc- 
tive to the production of fat, but such as will 
supply the blood with the elements of muscle, 
bone, and sinew; for these are the substances 
which render the horse valuable. To this pur- 
pose a moderate allowance of corn and hay is 
imperative. First-rate hunters and hacks can- 
not be reared without it. The proportions may 
vary, as the constitutions of all animals are not 
alike, and circumstances will sometimes produce 
unexpected changes. It is in the judicious ob- 
servance of these matters that the talent of the 
breeder is exemplified, and his success will to a 
great extent depend upon his discrimination. 
When a horse appears too fat, it is a certain in- 
dication that the food which he receives abounds 
in particles having the property of forming that 
substance ; in which case it should be changed, 
and the quantity diminished. 


In some cases it will happen that a horse does 
not generate a sufficiency of fat, for a certain 
portion is as necessary to health as an overbun- 
dance is prejudicial. This may arise from in- 
disposition, the bad quality of the food, or its 
not being’suitable to the constitution. If indis- 
position be the cause, the nature of the com- 
plaint should be ascertained, and suitable reme- 
dies administered. Should it be decided that 
the quality of the food is bad, the alternative is 
obvious. Relaxation of the bowels will cause 
horses to lose their flesh ; and so will the oppo- 
site condition—constipation. These complaints 
will frequently have their origin from the food 
not being suitable to the constitution, and there- 
fore a change is necessary. These may be con- 
sidered trifles; but when it is observed that 
relaxation of the bowels, and also constipation, 
in foals and young horses, if neglected, often 
becomes constititional, that impression must 
cease. In the management of thorough-bred 
stock, every effort is exerted by giving them 
good food to bring them forward, so that they 
may run at two years old. It would be out of 
character, on this occasion, to enter into any 
arguments for or against the practice of run- 
ning them at such an early age; but I may re- 
mark that every farmer is aware of the profit 
and advantages of making his oxen and his 
sheep ready for the butcher at the earliest pe- 
riod possible ; and that is accomplished by se- 
lecting those breeds which are celebrated for 
the purpose, and supplying them at an early age 
with suitable food. By judicious treatment the 
horse may likewise be brought forward in his 
stamina and condition, by which means a four- 
years-old will be as forward as a five-years-old 
that has been neglected, and this may be termed 
the economy of breeding. To explain myself 
more clearly, we will suppose two colts are 
taken from their dams in October; one shall 
have two feeds of corn per diem, a bran 
once a week, and occasionally a few swedes, 
according to the state of the bowels, four or 
five pounds of hay, a small paddock or yard to 
run into, with a hovel for shelter at night and 
when the weather is unfavorable; the other to 
be turned into a meadow where the grass is up 
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to his knees, but which is necessarily sour, con- 
taining very little nourishment, and which will 
probably egender worms. When frost and snow 
commence, he will be accommodated with an 
asylum in the farm-yard, where he will be 
driven about by the cows, perchance gored by 
their horns when picking a mouthful of barley 
straw or indifferent hay from the cribs which 
the jealous cows aforesaid wisely consider their 
just, and exclusive prerogative. In March or 
April this colt is probably allowed the range of 
some meadow or pasture land, when, by meet- 
ing the young grass as it springs, he occasions 
damage to the future crop, and the succulent 
herbage relaxes his bowels. In May he appears 
a poor, weakly, mis-shapen, dejected object, 
pot-bellied, and looking as if he had been starved, 
which, in point of fact, is nearly true, although 
he has eaten or destroyed keep which might 
have been more profitably consumed in other 
ways. Now let us consider the one which has 
been properly treated ; he will be found to look 
kind and healthy ; having been sheltered from 
the elements he will be robust, and exhibit a 
fair proportion of muscle, and he will be play- 
ful and full of spirits. But, then, the opponents 
to this course will exclaim, he has cost so much 
more to keep him. Let us therefore ascertain 
towhat extent. From October the 15th to May 
the 18th is thirty weeks. Two feeds of corn 
per diem, or a bushel per week, at three shil- 
lings, amount to £4 10s., at which price they 
may be bought, although when consuming the 
produce off the land on the farm, it ought only 
to be estimated at the cost of growing it. Half- 
a-hundred weight of hay per week, at £3 per 
ton, £2 5s. Bran mashes and swedes, 5s.; in 
all, £7. The valuable manure that will be made 
is equivalent to the extra attendance. The half- 
starved animal will consume or waste more hay ; 
but we will estimate at the same amount—£2. 
The injury that he will do to the spring grass 
by meeting the keep and poaching the land can- 
not be valued at less than 16s. ; total, £2 10s., 
making a difference of £410s. But what would 
be the relative value of the two animals if of- 
fered for sale? much more than the difference 
in the keep. To sell at this early age, how- 
ever, is not the object; it has therefore to be 
considered which will make the most valuable 
horse at four or five years old—one which has 
had every opportunity for establishing a healthy, 
vigorous constitution, or one which having been 
badly kept in its youth will grow up to bea 
puny, badly-shaped, infirm animal. It is the 
latter mode or rearing them which produces so 
many horses of little value, and which has led 
to the impression, that the breed of saddle 
horses has deteriorated. We have plenty of 
good material to work upon, if that material is 
properly manufactured. A superficial observer 
comes to the conclusion, when he visits a large 
fair, that there are very few good horses to be 
met with, because all the rubbish is taken to 
that market; but those which have been more 
judiciously managed by breeders who have ac- 
quired fame, are eagerly sought for by dealers 
and others, who go to the farms where they 
are bred, and there make their purchases. 
Those horses are never seen at the public fairs 
at all. 

There are so many little items connected with 
rearing horses which may appear trivial in de- 
tail, yet are collectively important, that it be- 
comes necessary to mention some of the most 
essential. When a foal is taken from its dam, 
the loss it sustains from being deprived of its 
mother’s milk is considerable; that must be 
met by offering nourishing food, consisting of 
oats, which should be bruized, occasionally 
bran mashes; the addition of a little boiled lin- 
seed in the water is highly beneficial.- As it is 
used on many farms for feeding fat stock and 
other cattle, there cannot be much trouble or 
expense in supplying the small portion requi- 
site to the young foals. Shelter is of great 
consequence at all seasons, especially during 
the fall of rain, The texture of the coats of 
young horses is of that nature, that when it 





once becomes wet it is a long time getting dry 
again, more especially in the winter season. 
During the process of drying, the evaporation 
which ‘takes place very materially reduces the 
quantity of nutriment, contained in the blood 
destined to form fat and muscle on the growing 
frame, and thus much of the benefit to be ex- 
pected from the food which the animal consumes 
is wasted. Colds taken at an early age are cal- 
culated to injure the constitutions of young 
horses to a considerable extent. Some persons 
urge that horses should be brought up withont 
attention to such matters, in order to render 
them hardy ; but a moment’s reflection will de- 
cide which of the two is most likely to consti- 
tute an animal which, having arrived at matu- 
rity, is required to be in possession of his phy- 
sical powers in the utmost state of development 
—one which has enjoyed uninterrupted health, 
or one which has been constantly in a state bor- 
dering upon disease. Although colds may be 
slight, when frequently repeated they become 
constitutional. Settling upon the lungs, they 
are often the origin of cutaneous disorders, 
swelled legs, blindness, and general debility. 
That organ being the medium through which 
the vital principle of the air is conveyed to the 
blood, its pure and healthy state, and conse- 
quently the general vigor of the animal, must 
be affected more or less by the condition of the 
lungs. When the trachea or windpipe is at- 
tacked by colds, and the membrane with which 
it is lined becomes inflamed, roaring is a fre- 
quent result; but itis a mistaken notion to sup- 
pose that malady ever proceeds from the lungs. 
Strangles, and the epidemic called “ influenza,” 
often occasion roaring, but more especially when 
the membrane lining the windpipe has become 
the seat of chronic inflammation produced b 
colds. 

As I would urgently recommend that all 
horses should be sheltered from the inclemency 
of the elements, so would I as earnestly recom- 
mend that they should be allowed the free en- 
joyment of pure air when the weather permits; 
but for this purpose they should not be turned 
into wet foggy meadows, where the grass is 
rank and luxuriant. Small paddocks or yards 
are the most suitable during winter, or a dry 
upland pasture that has been eaten close by 
sheep; but the existing conveniences must in 
some measure regulate this event. 
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CULTIVATION OF FLAX FOR 1854. 


Tue following are directions for the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of flax, whi-h has been is- 
sued this spring to the Irish farmers, by Messrs. 
Leadbetter & Co., of Belfast: 

Choice of Soil and Rotation—By attention 
and careful cultivation, good flax may be grown 
on various soils; but some are much better 
adapted for it than others. The best is a sound, 
dry, deep loam, with a clay sub-soil, or a light 
soil with clay sub-soil. It is very desirable 
that the land should be properly drained and 
sub-soiled, as, when it is saturated with either 
underground or surface water, good flax cannot 
be expected. 

Without method there cannot be success; 
different soils require a difference of rotation. 
In the best soils of Flanders, flax is grown in 
the third year of a seven-course rotation, or the 
fifth year of a ten-course rotation. In Belgium 
it follows a crop of oats. It is a very general 
error among farmers to consider it necessary 
that flax should follow a potato crop. Except 
on very poor soils, a better crop will be pro- 
duced after grain, and the double profit of the 
grain and flax secured. If old lea be broken 
up, and potatoes planted, followed by a grain 
crop, a very fine crop of flax may be obtained 
in the ensuing year. 

Preparation of the Soil—One of the points of 
the greatest importance in the culture of flax, is 
by thorough draining, and by careful and re- 
peated cleansing of the land from weeds, to 





place it in the finest, deepest, and cleanest state. 


This will make room for the roots to penetrate, 
which they will often do, to a depth equal to 
one-half the length of the stem above ground. _ 

After wheat, one plowing may be sufficieut, 
on light, friable loam, but two are better; and, 
on stiff soils, three are advisable—one immedi- 
ately after harvest, across the ridges, and two 
in spring, so as to be ready for sowing in the 
first or second week of April. Much will, of 
course, depend on the nature of the soil, and the 
knowledge and experience of the farmer. The 
land should be so drained and sub-soiled, that 
it can be sown in flats, which will give more 
even and much better crops. Sub-soiling should 
not be done at a less interval than two years 
prior to the flax crop. This gives the land time 
to consolidate. But until the system of thor- 
ough draining be general, it will be necessary, 
after oats, to plow early in autumn, to the depth 
of six or eight inches. Throw the land into 
ridges, that it may receive the frost and air; 
and make surface drains to carry off the rains 
of winter. If weeds make their appearance, 
cross-plow in spring, about a month before 
sowing, but only two or three inches deep, so 
as td preserve the winter surface for the roots 
of flax. Following the last harrowing, it is ne- 
cessary to roll, to give an even surface and con- 
solidate the land, breaking up this again with a 
short-toothed or seed harrow, before sowing, 
which should be up and down, not across the 
ridges, or anglewise. 

Sowing—The seed best adapted for the gen- 
erality of soils is Riga, although Dutch has been 
used, in many districts of the country, for a se- 
cies of years, with perfect success. American 
seed does not generally suit well, as it is apt to 
produce a coarse branchy stem. If used, it 
should be on deep loamy soils, Dutch seed 
has been used frequently of late, and produced 
excellent crops. In buying seed, select it 
plump, shining, and heavy, and of the best 
brands. Sift it clear of all the seeds of weeds, 
which will save a great deal of after trouble, 
when the crop is growing. This may be done 
by fanners, and through a wire sieve, twelve 
bars to the inch. The proportion of seed for 
sowing may be stated at three and a half impe- 
rial bushels to the Irish or plantation acre. 
(This is about 2 bushels to the imperial acre, 
the same as the U.S.) Itis better to sow too 
thick than to thin; as with thick sowing, the 
stem grows tall and straight, gets only one or 
two seed capsules at the top; and the fiber is 
found greatly superior, in fineness and length, 
to that produced from thin-sown flax, which 
grows coarse, and branches out, producing much 
seed, but a very inferior quality of fiber. The 
ground being purverized and well cleaned, roll 
and sow. If it has been laid off without ridges, 
it should be marked off in divisions, eight to ten 
feet broad, in order give an equable supply of 
seed. After sowing, cover it with a seed-har- 
row, going twice over it—once up and down, 
and once across or anglewise; as this makes it 
more equally spread, and divides the small drills 
made by the teeth of the harrow. Finish with 
the roller, which will leave the seed covered 
about an inch—the proper depth. The ridge 
should be very little raised in the center, when 
the ground is ready for the seed, otherwise the 
crop will not ripen evenly; and, when land is 
properly drained, there should be no ridges. 
The sowing of clover and grass seeds along with 
the flax is not advised when it can be conveni- 
ently avoided, as the plants injure the root-ends 
of the flax. But carrots may be sown, In suita- 
ble soils, in drills, so that the person pulling the 
flax may step over the rows, which may be af- 
terwards hoed and cleaned, and should have 
some liquid manure. A stollen crop of rape or 
winter vetches, or of turnips of the stone or 
Norfolk globe varieties may be taken, after the 
flax is pulled. Rolling the ground after sowing 
is very advisable, care being taken not to roll 
when the ground is so wet that the earth ad- 
heres to the roller. 

Manure — Well-rotted stable manure is as 
good as can be applied. 
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Weeding—If care has been paid to cleaning 
the seed and the soil, few weeds will appear; 
but if there be any, they must be carefully pulled. 
It is done in Belgium by women and children, 
who, with coarse cloth on’ their knees, creep 
along on all-fours. This injures the young 
plants less than walking over it. They should 
work, also, facing the wind, so that the plants 
laid flat by the pressure may be blown up again, 
or thus be assisted to gain their upright position. 
The tender plant, pressed one way soon recovers; 
but, if twisted or flattened by careless weeders, 
it seldom rises again. 

Pulling—When any of the crop is lying, and 
suffering from wet, it should be pulled as soon 
as possible, and kept by itself. So long as the 
ground is undrained, and imperfectly levelled 
before sowing, the flax will be found of different 
lengths. In such cases, pull each length sepa- 
rately. When there is much second growth, 
the flax should be caught by the puller just un- 
derneath the bolls, which will leave the short 
stalks behind. If the latter be few, it is best 
not to pull them atall. It is most essential to 
take time and care to keep the flax even, like a 
brush, at the root ends. 

Saving the Flax—This requires to be very 

carefully done, as inattention will reduce the 
value of the straw, and yield inferior fiber. 
When made up, for drying in large sheaves, the 
straw is much injured, the outside stalks being 
much discolored by the heat of the sun, before 
the inside of the sheaf is dry, and the weight of 
the straw is reduced. The flax stems should 
be put together in bunches about one-half lar- 
ger than a man can grasp in one hand, spread 
a little, and laid on the ground in rows after each 
puller; the branches laid with tops and roots 
alternately, which prevents the seed bolls from 
sticking to each other in lifting. It should be 
stooked as soon after pulling as possible, and 
never allowed to remain over night unstooked, 
except in settled weather. The stooking should 
g0 on at the same time as the pulling, as, if 
flax is allowed to get rain while on the ground, 
its color isinjured. A well-trained stooker will 
put up the produce of a statute acre or more, in 
good order, in a day with two boys or girls to 
hand him the bunches. ‘The flax should be 
handed with the tops to the stooker. The hand- 
fuls, as pulled, are set up without being tied, 
resting against each other—the root-end spread 
well out, and the tops joining like the letter A. 
The stooks are niade eight to ten feet long, and 
a short strap keeps the ends firm. The stooks 
should be very narrow at the top, and thinly 
put up, so they may get the full benefit of the 
weather. In six or eight days, at most, after 
being pulled, the flax should be ready for tying 
up in sheaves of the size of corn sheaves. It is 
then ricked, and allowed to stand in the. field 
until the seed is dry enough for stacking. To 
build the rick, lay two poles parallel on the 
ground, about a foot asunder, (a very few poles 
will do an acre.) The flax is then built upon 
these, the length of a sheaf in thickness or 
breadth. The poles should be laid north and 
south, so that the sun shall get at both sides of 
the rick during the day. In building, the 
sheaves should be laid tops and roots alternately, 
built seven to eight feet high, and finished on 
the top by laying asingle row of sheaves length- 
wise, or across the others, and then another 
row as before, but, with the tops all the same 
way, which gives a scope to throw off rain, and 
finished by putting on the top a little straw, 
tied down with straw ropes, fixed to each end 
of the poles upon which the rick is built. In 
this way the bolls will be fully ripened for keep- 
ing in a stack, without the straw receiving in- 
jury by long exposure to the weather. If the 
straw is discolored, it is very much reduced in 
value. To preserve a fine yellow-colored straw 
should be the object. 
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How to Wark.—In walking, always turn 
your toes out and your thoughts inward. The 
former will prevent your falling into cellars, the 
latter from falling into iniquity. 


CORN AND THE WIRE-WORM. 


I wisu to give a few hints on the subject7of 
Corn Planting and the Wire-worm. Having 
heard a number of complaints about? the des- 
tructiveness of the wire-worm in/’corn, I 
thought, as the season of planting approached, 
it would be a fit time to give the result of my 
experience. At the time of planting I put two 
or three pieces of corn cobs in the hill, and in a 
‘few days, if there are any wire-worms in the 
soil, they will be found in the pith of the cob. 
They will remain there without interfering in 
the least with the corn. I have also become 
satisfied that the cobs answer in a measure as a 
fertilizer, as they will soon become saturated, 
and retain the moisture through the season. 
These worms are also destructive in wheat. 
Some years since, in the State of New-York, I 
plowed for summer fallow an old timothy mea- 
dow, which was of a mucky loam, and sowed it 
to wheat, which they totally destroyed. The 
next year I planted the same lot with the same 
result; they did not leave me the seed. My 
neighbor who had about the same luck that I 
had, tried the cob as an experiment. A few 
days after planting he invited me into his lot, 
where I found, on opening the hill, from one to 
a dozen worms in one cob. 

The result was he had a full crop of corn. I 
followed the example the next year with entire 
success, on the same lot where my crop had 
been destroyed the year before. 

Since then, I and the wire-worm have dis- 
solved partnership on the corn dicker. If the 
remedy may prove as successful to others who 
way be troubled with the intruders, as it has to 
me, I shall feel amply rewarded for my scrib- 
bling. Joun WorMLey. 

[This remedy for the wire-worm is an excel- 
lent one, which we also found useful in a corn 
field that had been broken up the fall previous 
to planting. ‘ In addition to what Mr. Wormley 
says, the suggestion is thrown out, of the pro- 
priety of letting one of the boys gather the cobs 
at hoeing time, and then burn them, so as to 
destroy the worms. [If left in the cob, they will 
wax fat and increase there just as rapidly as 
they would if left alone altogether—Ed. Mich. 


Farmer. 
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CHEAP WHOLE FLOUR BREAD. 


Tue present high price of provisions is felt by 
no class more severely than by the laboring 
agricultural population; and I observe that the 
diffusion among them of modes whereby they 
may husband their resources of food, is one of 
the topics of the day. I shall endeavor to give 
some aid in this by stating the result of an 
economical system of bread-making followed in 
my family for some months. The tailings of 
wheat are sent to the mill, ground into flour, 
and returned with the loss of only about 6 per 
cent. in weight, being moisture evaporated in 
the milling process. This flour is made into 
dough with buttermilk instead of water. A des- 
sert-spoonful of carbonate of soda is mixed with 
a portion of the milk, and a little yeast added, 
with salt to taste. This leavens the lump in a 
few minutes; it is at once shaped out into 
loaves, and put into the kitchen oven, from 
which it is taken in rather less than an hour, in 
the form of wholesome brown bread, pleasing to 
the palate and easy of digestion. The cost 
stands thus: A bushel of tailings, weighing 57 
Ibs., gave a return of 54 Ibs. of flour; value of 
wheat, 7s. 6d., (English currency ;) milling and 


| cartage, 6d.—8s. A baking of 6 lbs. flour at 


this rate costs 103d.; half gallon buttermilk, 3d. ; 
yeast, carbonate of soda, and salt, 14d. ; total, 
1s. 8d. From this is produced 10} lbs. bread, 
which cost 1}d. per lb., say 5d. for the 4 lb. 
loaf! The labor of making is scarcely worth 
reckoning, being an act of pleasing housewifery 
to one of the family. The oven of the cooking 
stove is, ordinarily, hot enough to fire the bread 
put into it. Thus there is no expense for the 





item of firing. It is true that an ordinary cot- 


tager seldom has an oven; but he certainly 
ought to have one even for the daily purposes 
of cookery, and its cost would be made up by 
the savings on a very few weeks’ loaves made 
as above. But, it may be said, all cannot have 
tailings. True; but even in the event of using 
full weight wheat at 10s. 6d. per bushel, we 
should add but 1d. per loaf to the cost above 
stated; fora bushel of 63 Ibs. wheat, costing, 
including milling, 11s., gives 60 Ibs. flour; 7. ¢., 
1s. 1d. instead of 104d. as above for the 6 lbs. 
flour required to make two and a half 4 Ib. 
loaves. Thus, by following the simple process 
I have described, every one, from the Queen to 
cottager, may, even in the present dear times, 
command a quartern loaf for 6d./ - I wilfnot 
promise that it shall be so nutritious as my 5d. 
loaf; for chemistry, by one of its latest and best 
expounders, teaches us that “the tail corn 
which the farmer separates before bringing his 
grain to market, and usually grinds for his own 
use, is richer in gluten than the plump full- 
grown grain, and is therefore more nutritious.” 
By the way, this is another proof that we farm- 
ers don’t enough prize our blessings ; for here 
we learn that what we were wont to consider a 
grievance, the consuming at home of our inferior 
grains, has really been one of the causes of the 
goodly development of thews and sinews which 
marks the tenant farmer class.— Agricultural 
Gazette. 


———* © ¢—--—— 
PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT THE DAIRY. 


WE are now approaching a time when those 
who have a dairy, either large or small, should 
pride themselves in the production of the best 
butter and cheese that can be made. The first 
thing the farmer ought to attend is the food for 
the cows, otherwise the labors of the most care- 
ful dairy-maid will be of little use. Many are 
tempted to produce quantity rather than qual- 
ity; but those who are renowned for manufac- 
turing a superior article are sure to find the 
best customers and the best price in the market. 
Next to food for the cows comes cleanliness in 
the dairy. It is no uncommon thing to find 
that the possessors of large dairies are by no 
means celebrated for the best flavored butter; 
we frequently see them beaten by those with 
only two or three cows, where their produce is 
solely managed by the farmer’s wife. Such 
persons are usually found to be scrupulously 
clean in every thing belonging to it. Once let 
it be known, and every one of the neighborhood 
will be a customer, if they want a good article ; 
to such the price is no object. It soon gets 
abroad that she rises early, and sees that no un- 
washed hands are permitted to milk unwashed 
udders—that the pans and pails are well scalded 
and exposed to the air—that the churn is clean 
and sweet, and the butter washed in clean water 
and made by her own clean hands. What a 
recommendation is this to those whose stomachs 
are not prepared to take any thing and every 
thing that comes in their way, without regard 
to the mode of producing it! In large estab- 
lishments the case is frequently very different. 
A certain number of ladsor maids have to milk 
a certain number of cows, and, so long as they 
bring in a fair quantity of milk, few questions 
are asked. In such places from one to two or 
more young dairymaids are kept at low wages. 
Their appearence in person and dress should be 
the perfection of neatness and cleanliness, but 
too often the reverse is the case; atid in this, as 


we eat and drink, if we did but reflect on such 
things, we should feel but little pleasure in eat- 
ing and drinking. Cleanliness in- the dairy 
itself is of the highest importance. Jt ‘should 
be used for nothing else—nothing calculated to 
taint the atmosphere should enter or be near it; 
yet how common it is to see it used as a larder, 
because it is cool! Any thing that is wanted to 
be kept as long as possible is thrust into the 
dairy. In many cases the scullery for washing 
up the utensils, with a heated copper of -water, 





joins the dairy, and oftentimes the door between 


many other instances in the preparation of what- 
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left open, admitting the steam from sour vessels. 
Most dairies have windows to admit air ; and so 
long as they are open, it suffices, without regard 
to the out-of-door temperature, or whether the 
wind blows from one quarter or another. Per- 
haps the window nearest the yard or piggery, 
tainted by the animals or sour wash or grains, 
is left open when the wind blows in that direc- 
tion, and carries with it all it can gather, to 
taint the dairy. No wonder that, under such 
circumstances, the produce is not good. Hav- 
ing had some experience in these matters, we 
do not hesitate to say that such things have a 
very bad influence on the quality of the butter 
and cheese. Remove these evils, and let it be 
known ; then raise your price, and your returns 
will be greater.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


——+ © o——_—_ 


STEEPING SEEDS. 


Tue germination of seeds is a thing which 
many are interested in, and any method to in- 
sure their pushing into growth more speedily 
than usual, would doubtless be received by many 
with delight. I have found the following plan 
of steeping them to be of service in my own 
case. When about to sow seeds, such as peas, 
broad beans, French beans, &c., I collect some 
sheep-droppings beforehand, and put them into 
a vessel with water, enough to moisten them. 
Into this I put my seeds, but of course into 
something by means of which they may be con- 
veniently withdrawn when required.- Thus sit- 
uated I let them remain till well soaked, when 
they will be in a fit state for sowing. I have 
found that for beans about 36 hours are required, 
and for peas about 24 hours. Steeping, how- 
ever, does not apply to the above-mentioned 
seeds alone; it may be practised with advan- 
tage on many others, and doubtless many flower 
seeds might be safely treated in this way as 
well, and with success. This will, however, 
very much depend upon whether the plants in- 
tended to be raised are gross feeders or not; 
and also whether the soil contains much organic 
matter or not; for of course the more it con- 
tains the less time in proportion will the seed 
require to soak before being sown. This prac- 
tice will be found (on poor soils especially) to be 
of very great service to gardeners in general; 
for it will not only hasten their crops, but will 
make them as strong and vigorous as need be; 
and those who have never tried it would be 
quite surprised to see the difference it makes; 
an instance of which I will now give. In 1852 
I made a trial with French beans—a small quan- 
tity was placed in the soil, and at the same time 
a small quantity in sheep-droppings, as des- 
cribed, where they remained about 44 hours; 
they were then taken up and put in soil near 
the former, and the result was surprising; but 
at the time the former were about 8 inches 
high, the latter were, to the best of my recol- 
lection, nearly double that height, and their foli- 
age testified as to the state of health the plants 
were in. I have since practised steeping with 
good results, and others who may be induced 
to give it a trial will no doubt be similarly re- 
warded.—Joseph Divers, Maidstone. [Would 
they not have grown just as well, if you had 
steeped them in clear rain water ?]— Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 

——-0 o—_— 

ON THE MEANS OF MULTIPLYING THE 

SMALLER BIRDS AROUND OUR DWELLINGS. 


On this subject, the last number of Hovey’s 
Magazine contains an excellent article from the 
pen of Wilson Flagg. We can, in brief, give 

is points. Few realize how much birds, as 
companions of our residences, add to our 
happiness. To those pent up in the city, 
a walk one of these bright mornings to where 
the merry birds are laughing in the fulness of 
their joy is ecstacy ; and as all pleasant impres- 
sions go toward forming our character and life, 
the more numerous we can make them the bet- 
ter. Birds, like the flowers, green fields and 
singing brooks, are part of the poetry of the 
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world—banish them, and how gladness would 
give place to gloom, and music to mourning. 
Birds, too, apart from the happiness they give 
us, are real friends to the farmer; they rid him 
of thousands of insects that would destroy his 
crops. 

Mr. Flagg gives two plain methods of preserv- 
ing birds :—“ The first consists in omitting to 
destroy them; the second in promoting the 
growth of certain trees, and other plants on 
which they depend for shelter and subsistence. 

The birds, considered in relation to trees and 
shrubbery, may be divided into two classes. 
First, the familiar birds that live in our orchards 
and gardens, and increase in numbers in pro- 
portion as the woods are cleared, and the lands 
devoted to tillage. ‘To this class belong several 
of our sparrows, the wren, the blue-bird, the 
American robin, the bobolink, the linnet, the 
yellow-bird, and some others. The second are 
the less familiar birds that frequent the woods 
and wild pastures, and which would probably 
be exterminated by reducing the whole forest 
to park or tillage. Among these may be named 
the little wood-sparrow, one of the sweetest of 
American songsters, nearly all the thrushes, the 
towee finch, and many of the sy/vias, and wood- 
peckers. 

To preserve the first of these species little is 
necessary to be done except to avoid destroying 
them; but to insure the multiplication of the 
second, we must study their haunts, the sub- 
stances provided by nature for their food, the 
plants that afford them shelter, and to a certain 
extent labor to preserve all these for their use. 
The little brown sparrow is never heard in the 
heart of our villages, unless they are closely 
surrounded by woods. Yet this bird does not 
live in the woods. He frequents the pastures 
which are overgrown with wild shrubs, and 
their undergrowth of vines, mosses, and ferns 
that unite imperceptibly with the green sward 
by which they are surrounded. He is always 
found in the whortleberry pastures, and proba- 
bly makes his repast on these simple fruits in 
their season. 

He builds his nest on the ground, on a mossy 
knoll, under the protection of a thicket. Every 
bird is more or less attached to a particular 
character of grounds and shrubbery; and if we 
destroy this character, we drive this particular 
species from our neighborhood, to seek in other 
places its natural habitats. Hence we may ac- 
count for the comparative silence that pervades 
the grounds of some of our most admired 
country seats, for with respect to the wants of 
our most familiar birds, it is possible that culti- 
vation may be carried too far.” 

In all well-cultivated farms and country resi- 
dences the familiar birds will be plenty; but 
the others will frequent those places only, where 
wild shrubbery, thickets, &c., abound. Every 
one by watching the habits of birds can tell 
what is necessary to induce them to be friendly. 
By removing all underbrush, you as effectually 
banish the cat-bird, red thrush, &., as you 
would exterminate the squirrel by destroying all 
nut-bearing trees. 

A fence-row near the house grown up with all 
sorts of wild plants, will become an aviary_of 
many singing birds. Study the habits of the 
blue-bird, martin and swallow, and you may 
have them about you by thousands. 

From the earliest period of our history, it 
has been customary among our people to en- 
courage the multiplication of swallows, by the 
erection of bird-houses in their gardens and 
enclosures. This custom was probably derived 
from the aborgines, who were in the habit of 
furnishing a hospitable retreat for the purple 
martin, by fixing hollow gourds or calabashes 
upon the branches of trees near their cabins. 
It is generally believed that these little birds 
serve, by their unceasing annoyances, to drive 
away the hawks and crows from their vicinity, 
performing thereby an essential service to the 
farmer. This pleasing and useful custom has 
of late years grown unaccountaby into disuse. 
The chattering of swallows is one of the de- 





lightful accompaniments of a vernal morning ; 
and that of the martin, in particular, is the most 
enlivening of all sounds from animated nature. 
As the birds of the swallow tribe subsist upon 
insects that inhabit the atmosphere, it is not in 
our power to increase their means of subsist- 
ence. Hence the only means we can use for 
increasing their numbers is to supply them with 
a shelter and retreat. By such appliances it 
would be easy to keep their numbers up toa 
level with the quantities of insects that consti- 
tute their prey. 

The wren and the blue-bird are encouraged 
by similar accommodations. But these birds 
are not social in their habits, a separate box 
must be supplied for each pair of birds. The 
wren is an indefatigable destroyer of insects, 
and one of the most interesting of our familiar 
songsters, singing like the riser, during the heat 
of the day, when most other birds are silent. 
The blue-bird, which is hardly less familiar, 
delights in the hollow branch of an old tree in 
the orchard, but would be equally satisfied with 
an artificial imitation of the rude convenience 
supplied him by nature. 

If we observe all these requirements, when 
employed in tilling a farm or laying outa coun- 
try seat, we do but avoid the destruction of 
those beautiful relations which nature has es- 
tablished throughout the earth. The plow and 
the scythe may do their work for man, without 
interfering with the wants of those creatures 
whom nature has appointed as the enliveners of 
his toil. Every estate might be made to repre- 
sent the whole country, in its fields and culti- 
vated lawn, with their proper admixture of for- 
est, thicket and primitive herbage. Then, while 
sitting at our windows, the eye would be de- 
lighted by the sight of little coppices of wild 
shrubbery, with their undergrowth of mosses, 
ferns, and Christmas evergreens, rising in the 
midst of the smooth lawn, and charming oppo- 
sition to the flower-beds, that are distributed in 
other parts of the ground. In these miniature 
wilds the small birds would find a shelter suited 
to all their wants and instincts, and in return 
for our hospitality, would act as the sentinels of 
our orchards and gardens, and the musicians 
to attend in our daily labor and recreations. 


——--—0-@-@ 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 25, 1854. 

Direninc Prow.—J. C. Tiffany, of Coxsackie, 
N. Y.: I claim, first, one or more abjustable 
coulters or cutters, in combination with a per- 
manent coulter, with one or more adjustable 
elevators, with a mold board or mold boards at- 
tached, as described. 

I do not claim any of the parts or devices 
enumerated, separately or alone, but in combi- 
nation, and in combination only. 

Second, I claim the flexible adjustable spreader 
for moving the earth from or returning it to the 
ditch as required, as described. 

Third, I claim the flexible adjustable spreader 
in combination with the plow, as set forth. 

Fourth, I claim the devices, substantially as 
described, or their equivalents, for changing the 
position of the rear end of the beam, in combi- 
nation with the angular slot, and curved plate, 
as described. 

Frey Fence.—D. R. Prindle, of East Beth- 
any, N. Y.: I claim the method described, or 
its equivalents of fastening together the adja- 
cent posts or standards of a field fence, that is, 
by passing a piece of metal having a head on 
one end through two adjacent posts, and secur- 
ing the same by a wedge or its equivalent at the 
other end, the standards or posts being so bev- 
eled as to cause any desired angle to be made 
by any two adjacent panels. 

Gvuarp Fincers ror Harvesters. —W. F. 
Ketchum, (Assignor to Rufus 8. Howard,) of 
Buffalo, N. Y.: I claim moulding and casting 
the blank for the tooth in the open form des- 
cribed, (without a chill,) then mallifying, dress- 
ing up, and bending them into the proper shape 
as required. 
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To Horricutrurisrs.— Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
Separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 

a analelpica 


CELERY, 


A corrEsponpEnT from Trenton, N.J., inquires 
the best method for cultivating celery, the soil 
adapted to it, and the best time of setting the 
young plants. As we have cultivated this deli- 
cious vegetable for seven years, with very good 
success, we give him the results of our experi- 
ence. It requires more attention than most 
other vegetables, and the growing of good cel- 
ery is a much more difficult matter than its 
preservation. The chief difficulty about it is to 
attend to its wants often and seasonably. 

If you wish early celery, you must sow your 
seed in March, in a hot-bed, and put out your 
plants in the trench in June, or early in July. 
If you only care for it late, sow in May, in the 
open ground. Select a moist, rich spot for your 
seed bed, thoroughly prepared. The finer the 
tilth of the mold, the better your seed will ger- 
minate. An old mat, thrown over the bed, or 
any light covering of grass or weeds, will aid 
the sprouting. The covering should be removed 
as soon as the plants are well up. As soon as 
the plants are up an inch high, they should be 
pricked out, in a bed of rich mold, thoroughly 
prepared. A compost of muck and night-soil, 
or muck and hen-dung, is a very good manure 
for the bed. The plants should be set in drills, 
six inches apart, and four inches in the drill. 
You cannot have :good strong plants without 
pricking out. They should be kept free from 
weeds, and the soil should be stirred once a 
week, until August. 

The selection of a suitable spot for the 
trenches, is a matter of considerable importance. 
As celery needs a good deal of water, select a 
spot as near the watering-place as possible. 
Your soil should be two feet deep, and if there 
is not that depth of black loam, you must pre- 
pare it in the trenches for the occasion. You 
may prepare your trenches for growing two or 
four rows, as suits your convenience. If for 
two rows, the trenches should be 18 inches 
wide and 18 inches deep. 

We have tried various kinds of manure, 
feathers, hair, night-soil, &c. We have obtain- 
ed the best results from night-soil, well mixed 
with loam or charcoal dust, but we attributed 
this to the fact that it was used in larger quan- 
tities, rather than to any superiority in the ma- 
nure. The hog’s hair, though used in small 
quantities, gave satisfactory results. But al- 
most any manure will do, if it be thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil in the bottom of the 








trenches, If you use stable dung, the trenches 
should be filled at least six inches with it, and 
thoroughly worked into the soil with a fork. 

Junius Sairn, in the Patent Office Report, 
gives the following directions for setting out the 
plants in the trench. ‘The plants should be 
trimmed about the crown, just at the top of the 
root; all the young suckers taken off, leaving 
the plant trim and neat, with all its main stalks. 
With a dibble, which should be as large as the 
handle of a spade, as the roots will now be 
of considerable size, begin at one end of the 
trench, with your face toward the other, and set 
out a single row of plants in the middle of the 
trench, and not Jess than six inches asunder ; 
water them well. No teetotaller loves water bet- 
ter than celery. It cannot have too much. 
The roots of this plant require more room than 
is generally allowed them, as any one may see 
when they are taken up for the table. 

“Karthing up the plants should be delayed 
until they have attained a good size; and then 
it requires care, especially the first time. I al- 
ways get into the trench myself, and holding 
the plant with all its stalks in my left hand 
firmly, with a short-handled small hoe draw the 
earth up around the plant, without allowing it 
to come in between the stalks. When this is 
done, and the plants thus protected, you may, 
with a spade, strike off the edges of the trench, 
and partially fill it. As the plant grows, con- 
tinue to earth up, and by the first of November, 
the plants will be two feet above the level of the 
earth, and of the size of a man’s arm.” 

Celery is sometimes attacked by a small fly, 
but this enemy is best avoided by watering 
freely. We have never noticed a diseased plant 
in our garden, and we attribute this to the wa- 
tering more than to any thing else. Our celery 
trenches stand close by a ditch in which salt 
water flows, and we have found that watering 
with the brine once a week gave them great 
luxuriance. We have grown plants a yard long. 
Wherever a garden is near the shore, it will be 
worth while te try the experiment of salt water- 
ing. It is a marine plant, and must have salt in 
some shape, in order to attain perfection. It is 
a good plan to put salt into the compost for the 
trenches. Either of the following composts will 
be found effective in the trenches. 

1st. Well decomposed stable manure, with 
ten gallons of strong brine, to each half cord. 

2d. One cord of peat turf, meadow muck, and 
wood’s earth, which has been decomposed by 
the salt and lime mixture, (three bushels of lime 
slacked in water saturated with salt,) with one 
hundred pounds of Peruvian guano, thoroughly 
mixed ten days before using. 

Celery is a delicious vegetable, and makes an 
agreeable variety upon the table during winter 
and even into spring. Its use is chiefly con- 
fined to cities, because it requires some little 
skill to grow it, and gardeners in the suburbs 
can make it a paying crop. It might be culti- 
vated with advantage in every garden. 

As to the preservation of celery—if you live 
near a market, it is best to leave it with the 
market-man, buying only as you use it. We 
have tried various methods of keeping it in a 
celler, but have never succeeded well. Some 
recommend banking it in moist sand, and this 
will probably succeed as well as any thing. If 
you grow the article yourself, you can keep. it 
best in the trenches, taking out a supply for two 


or three weeks as you wish it. Thetrench you 
design to use first, before the ground freezes 
solid for the winter, will be sufficiently protect- 
ed by a covering of sea weed, or refuse straw, 
a foot thick. That which you wish to preserve 
till January, and later, should have a little 
house made over it, If your earthing up is not 
too high, two wide boards set upon their edges, 
on each side of the plants, and then inclined 
until they meet at the top, like a letter A, will 
answer very well. We have fine celery pre- 
served in this way, at this date, May Ist. The 
tops are somewhat shortened by the frost, but 
the core is perfectly sound. 


———_e-0-0——— 
BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Semi-AnnuaL Exutsrrion of this large 
and flourishing Society takes place at the Athe- 
naeum, (corner of Atlantic and Clinton streets,) 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of this 
week. The exhibition will be first opened to 
the public, at 3 o’clock, P. M., on Wednesday, 
and continue open on the following two days, 
from 7 A. M. to 10 P. M. We unhesitatingly 
recommend every lover of good vegetables, fine 
plants, and rare and beautiful flowers: to visit 
this exhibition. 

This Society, though young, already numbers 
four or five hundred members; and they have 
thus far shown a spirit and enterprise worthy 
of commendation, and of imitation by other so- 
cieties. From what we can learn, we judge that 
this exhibition will equal, if not far exceed, any 
similar exhibition yet held in this section of the 


country. 


——~?* @e—-—— 
BONES IN THE GARDEN. 


WE are, every season, discovering fresh evi- 
dence of the great value of bones as a fertilizer. 
We have to-day, been removing some pie plant, 
seedling of the Victoria, that were set out with 
bones under them last spring. The roots had, 
in many instances, completely penetrated the 
bones, so that they were lifted with the roots. 
They help the formation of small fibrous roots, 
and make the growth of the plants very vigor- 
ous. In removing a grape vine last season, we 
noticed the same fact. We now consider bones, 
or their equivalent, as indispensable in the gar- 
den. We put from a half to a whole bushel in 
every hole in which we set a fruit tree. The 
season of tree planting is not yet over; and we 
would say to our friends, make your holes broad 
and deep, and use bones liberally, if you would 
have a quick growth and fine fruit. 


—~—— + © e— 


Aw Iuprrtat Bovgvet.—A bouquet to be 
offered by the Horticultural Society of Toulouse 
to the Empress of the French, was exhibited 
there on Sunday, at the capitol in the Salle du 
Trone, where a vast crowd went to seeit. Not 
less than 10,000 violets and 300 camellias have 
been employed in this gigantic boquet, which is 
24 feet in diameter by 3 feet high. It is com- 
posed of a dome of violets surrounded by a cir- 
cle of camellias, garlands of these last running 
down the dome, on which are te be seen the 
initials of her Majesty in orange flowers. A 
blue riband, also having the cipher of her Ma- 
jesty, ties the stem of the bouquet. This beau- 
tifal object left Toulouse on Monday, and was to 
be presented to her Majesty on Wednesday, by 
M. Duplan, member of the Legislative Body, 
President of the Horticultural Society of the 
Haute Garonne, 
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Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 


Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion te print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


—-0-0-————_ 


BREEDING TURKEYS. 





Every turkey breeder is not aware of-it, but 
it is a fact, that of either sex, one old turkey is 
worth two yearlings for rearing young ones. 
A turkey does not arrive at its full growth and 
maturity till the next fall after two years old, 
and of consequence, to its full strength and 
vigor for breeding in the best possible manner. 
The continual repetition of keeping young gob- 
blers and pullets for breeding, as some people 
do, reduces the size of their young until they 
arrive at scarcely half the weight they should do. 
Besides this, the young of these immature birds 
are exceedingly tender, and much more difficult 
to raise than those of oldbirds. We have tried 
this thing thoroughly, and are convinced of the 
difference. 

Were we to choose our birds for the very 
best breeding, both cocks and hens should not 
be less than three years old, and then the cock 

-Should be from a different stock from the hens. 
We think turkeys bear breeding from close affi- 
nities less successfully than any other fowl—at 
least we have found it so—and we would never 
breed a cock to hens which were closely related, 
if it could be helped. 

Another thing, we prefer to let every hen set 
upon her own eggs, and with the first laying of 
the season. She hatches them better than a 
barn-door hen, and is the most natural and satis- 
factory mother. We have repeatedly set the 
first laying of eggs under the common hen, and 
turned the turkey out for a second clutch of 
eggs, on which she sat herself. But these sec- 
ond chicks are apt to be weaker than the first, 
and so late as not to obtain a fair growth before 
cold weather sets in—in fact, not worth half 
price. The turkey is a natural bird in all its 
habits, domesticated from a wild state, and yet 
retaining the constitutional propensities of its 
original race. . Therefore the young should be 
reared in their proper season, when the varieties 





of food.they are partial to are the most abun- 
dant. Every young turkey should be out of the 
shell by the middle of June, at the latest, which 
gives them full time to get up to good size by 
“Thanksgiving,” and fat and juicy by Christ- 
mas. 

In corroboration of our remarks, there were 
turkeys exhibited at the late Poultry Show at 
the American Museum, in this city, which 
weighed 30} pounds the cock, and 18 pounds 
the hen. These were extraordinary birds, to 
be sure, but they were well bred, and of full 
age and growth—and not wild turkies, either. 
Mr. Joun Gives, of Woodstock, Ct., sent us a 
cock turkey a few weeks ago, which weighs 33 
pounds,—a giant of a fellow,—and he walks 
the poultry-yard with the measured tread of an 
emperor. We shall see whether we cannot in- 
crease the size and excellence of our turkeys by 
choice breeding. At the English shows they 
have got turkeys up to 40 pounds weight; and 
it will be a poor story, if, in the native country 
of the bird, with our fine, dry climate, and 
abundance of food, we cannot get him up to the 
standard of a climate less favorable to his de- 
velopment. 

Many people suppose that the wild turkey is 
larger than the tame one. This isnot so. Ex- 
traordinary exceptions have been found, when, 
in the height of the nutting season, with the 
wild bird at>its fattest, a veteran gobbler has 
been shot that weighed 30 pounds or more. 
But well bred, at the same age, and in like con- 
dition, the tame turkey is the larger bird. We 
would, however, fora fresh cross, and to give 
the domestic turkeys additional stamina, prefer 
a dash of wild blood among them. It is won- 
derful to see the invigorating influences of the 
wild blood upon the tame in the first progeny. 
The style of the bird, in figure, plumage, ac- 
tion—all are changed. A degree of self-reli- 
ance is added to the young things as they creep 
and dodge among the leaves, “shirking for 
themselves.” One single cross is sufficient— 
that is—half blood. More than that, is apt to 
give them shy and rambling habits, as it takes 
several generations of domestication to make 
the wild turkey thoroughly tame. 

The wild turkey is truly a noble bird. Stand- 
ing erect upon the ground, surrounded by his 
harem of females; proud, defiant, confiding in 
his own strength and prowess; his gorgeous, 
metallic plumage glistening in the sun, no living 
bird is equal to him. Even the Peacock, in all 
its attributes of beauty, will not rank with him. 
No wonder that Aupozon grew eloquent, grand, 
and enthusiastic over his description. 

As to color—the natural—that of the wild is 
the most to our taste. We have tried all colors. 
Light colored birds are apt to be less hardy 
than dark, and flesh less rich in appearance. 
Still, color is not essential, when the bird is, in 
all else, satisfactory. 


An Inuanp Grain Fiezt.—On the 26th of 
April a fleet of nineteen vessels, (three barks, 
six brigs, and ten schooners,) all freighted with 
grain, sailed from Chicago, Ill., for Buffalo, and 
for Oswego, via. Welland Canal. They were 
loaded with more than a quarter of a million 
bushels of grain, including 208,000 bushels of 
corn, and 33,000 bushels of wheat. More than 
four-fifths of this grain went to Buffalo. 


THE FIRST FAIR OF THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Srate Society is at length organized in this 
good old State, and the fair is to be held at 
New-Haven next fall. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars have been raised by the city to meet its 
expenses. The name of the Hon. Epwarp 
Everett has been mentioned in connection 
with the address on the occasion. No pains 
will be spared to make the fair worthy of the 
State. Itis proposed to have a Board of Agri- 
culture for the State, and a secretary to give all 
his time to the work of agricultural improve- 
ment. The cause as much needs such an agent, 
as education needs a commissioner of schools ; 
and it is hoped that the farming interest will 
soon have such an advocate as the school inter- 
est has found in the Hon. Henry Barnarp. 
Not less than twenty-five hundred dollars will 
be needed to support such an office, which it is 
proposed to raise, and we have little doubt that 
this will be done. Connecticut is not a State to 
overlook what will be so much to her pecuniary 


advantage. 
-—0 © o-—-—— 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 








Ir we were asked by one just beginning to 
collect a library, what books should first be se- 
lected, we should unhesitatingly answer, let the 
Jirst book be the Bible, and the second Webster's 
Dictionary—not a small pocket edition, but the 
best and most complete edition yet published, 
viz., the one issued by the Messrs. G. & C. Mer- 
r1aM, of Springfield, Mass. 

The ordinary term Dictionary conveys a very 
imperfect idea of the work referred to. Ency- 
clopedia would be a better word, There is 
hardly a word or term used in the whole circle 
of our language which is not here elucidated. 
To give the spelling and simple definition of a 
word is but a small part of the scope of this 
book. Almost every scientific term or phrase 
in use, is so fully and plainly described, as to 
bring it to the comprehension of the humblest 
scholar or reader. We have frequently turned 
over the leaves of one book of reference after 
another, in a vain search for the meaning of some 
scientific term which was new to us, and then 
have found all we desired in reference to it 
plainly stated in this dictionary. 

We think the Messrs. Merriam deserve the 
thanks of the country for the manner in which 
they have brought out this work. It contains 
1400 large pages, in good substantial binding, and 
yet the highest retail price asked for it is only six 
dollars. ‘Twenty-five dollars could in no other 
way be expended to gather so much general in- 
formation. Let every farmer, and every other 
person who can do so, have a copy of this book 
upon his table; and let it not be laid away in 
the parlor to be admired by an occasional visi- 
tor, but let it be kept in the most convenient 
place of access, where it may be daily referred 
to and studied. When a newspaper or book 
presents a word not entirely understood, let this 
dictionary be opened, and it will pretty surely 
make all plain. 

Several States have furnished their public 
schools with a copy of this work, and we sin- 
cerely hope every other State will follow the ex- 
ample. In several instances where this book 
has not been furnished by the usual school 





funds, we have taken a subscription paper, and 
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in a few hours collected from small sums, enough 
to purchase the work and place it upon the 
teacher’s desk. 
inci eipguait 

A Tiwety Map.—-Messrs. Ensign, BrmcEmay, 
& Fannine have just issued a very convenient 
map of Europe, which shows on a large scale, 
the location and relative position of the various 
countries likely to be affected by the present 
war. We have examined a copy, and find it just 
the thing to refer to on the arrival of news from 
over the Atlantic. If children now studying 
geography, can have such a map for constant 
reference, it will materially assist them in fix- 
ing their knowledge of this important division 
of the earth’s surface. For price, &c., sce ad- 
vertisement. 





°ee—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE RE-OPENING. 


Tus interesting ceremony took place on 
Thursday of last week. The exercises consisted 
of speeches by several distinguished men, and 
delightful music discoursed by various cele- 
brated musical societiesand bands, and individual 
singers and musicians. The attendance was 
very large—we have not seen a statement of the 
numbers present, but think that from thirty to 
forty thousand persons visited the Palace be- 
tween 8 A. M.and10P.M. We were pleased 
to find that in the redpening exercises, the 
rightful claims of labor were duly recognized. 
The artists and mechanics were treated as the 
real designers, artificers, and patrons of the 
World’s Industrial Exhibition, and due honor 
was awarded to them. 

We missed a few curious and interesting ob- 
jects that were on exhibition last autumn, but 
we also noticed many new additions, and on the 
whole the general value of the Exhibition is not 
materially lessened, while there is a promise of 
a constant influx of the productions of art and 
labor. We expect to be well repaid for making 
a good many visits yet, and we advise all who 
can do so, to plan an excursion to this really 
grand collection. No one should come expect- 
ing to be satisfied with one or two half-day 
visits. The first day may well be devoted to a 
general survey of the building and the aggre- 
gate mass of objects, while future visits may be 
occupied with more particular examinations of 
the different departments. We shall at another 
time enumerate some of the more interesting 
objects. 


——_—.-9 @-¢———- 


WHITE FLAX SEED. 


In reference to the White or Canary colored 
flax seed alluded to last week, we have seen a let- 
ter addressed to Messrs. ApraHAM Bett & Sov, of 
this city, from which we make the following ex- 
tract: 

The grower of this seed asserts that he ob- 
tained 15 to 18 bushels of the white flax seed, 
where the same soil and space of land yielded 
only 7 or 8 bushels of the common kind of seed ; 
and he claims that the lint produced from the 
fiber is worth double the price of the ordinary 
production, from its delicate and silken proper- 
ties. I cannot positively vouch for the facts, as 
alleged, but believe you can safely reiterate 
them. Of one thing, however, I am certain, 
that the oil expressed from it is of as light color 
as if it had been bleached, and it is a good thing 
if half that is told about it be true. 


Messrs. Bett & Son expect to have a supply 
of this seed next spring. In the meantime as 





we have received a small parcel, we shall be 
happy to send an ounce’ or so to a few of our 
friends, who may desire to test the truth of the 


above statements. 
ee eo 





For the American Agriculturist. 


THE ASPARAGUS PEA~COW PEA. 


EncLosep is a sample of the Asparagus Pea 
in the pod, also seeds of the same. They re- 
quire a ‘trellis or brush a few feet high to run 
on. The pods have been grown here to mea- 
sure three feet long. To cook, snap them into 
pieces of suitable length, and boil the same as 
asparagus, then serve up on toast with pepper, 
&e. 

I likewise enclose a variety of the Cow Pea, 
which is the earliest to mature with us. Per- 
haps you may succeed in ripening them, and 
thus acclimating this very valuable food for 
man and beast. It is not as delicate for the 
table as other and later varieties. The origin of 
the Cow Pea is not known with certainty. This 
variety is called the “Goose Craw,” from the 
fact that it was originally found in the crop of a 
wild goose shot here. An endless variety of 
the Cow Pea is cultivated at the south; and 
but for their ameliorating properties, our land 
would ere this have become barren. Jt is the 
clover of the south. James G. Rowe. 


Aikin, N. @. 

The above seeds are at our office, and we 
shall be pleased to distribute them among those 
desirous of experimenting with them. Mr. Rowe 
informs us that we mistook him in saying, in a 
late number of the Agriculturist, that the Or- 
ange Melon originated in the mountains of North 
Carolina, it was there he first saw it. The ori- 
gin he does not know. 

—_—_+-6 e—_—- 


POTATO ROT. 


A rew days since we spent some time in con- 
versation with the writer of the letter given be- 
low. Mr. Corey has evidently given considera- 
ble attention to the potato disease, and feels 
quite confident that he has discovered the true 
cause and at least a partial remedy. He wishes 
to pursue his investigations during the present 
season, and to have a few others also test his 
theories before they are given to the public. 
We have had no great faith in any remedy pro- 
posed for eradicating this disease, but we will 
do Mr. Corey the justice to say that his reason- 
ings appeared plausible. We shall endeavor to 
experiment somewhat this season. This letter 
contains some good suggestions aside from its 
connection with what Mr. Corry deems a new 
and valuable discovery. 

For the American Agriculturist. 
FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 

The potato rot may be propagated by means 
of diseased seedlings. Hence, much care should 
be exercised in the selection of potatoes for 
planting. There are but very few potatoes 
found in the market entirely free from this dis- 
ease. The dry scab on the surface ordinarily 
indicates it as certainly as do the dark putrid 
spots within. Frequently the two show a dis- 
eased. connection. For planting purposes, se- 
lect those potatoes whose surfaces are the most 
free from all blemishes. Examine them atten- 
tively around the stem, eyes, &c., seeing also 
that there is no internal affection. If resort 
must be had to those which show signs of dis- 
ease, cut out deeply all affected parts. It is far 
better to cut out and plant simply the potato 
eyes, including a reasonable quantity of the po- 
tato, than to plant whole potatoes which are in 
the least affected. Here an ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure. Elevated lands 





with a loose soil are better as réspects this blight, 
than low lands naturally wet and heavy. New 
clearings recently burnt over, planted with 
healthy seedlings, are, other things being equal, 
least liable to said disease. Ground that has 
been well stirred and aired, and kept clean as 
in thorough cultivation of corn, for one or two 
prior seasons, is better than sod or stubble 
ground. Stable manure purified by filtration, 
with a mixture of salt, lime, and water, liberally 
applied to each hill at the time of planting, will 
tend to increase the crop and to counteract the 
disease. Plaster, lime, or ashes applied to the 
vines during their growing process, will have 
the same tendencies. 

The potato rot, judging from its nature, is 
probably destined to always remain in all coun- 
tries where it now exists; and, under the ordi- 
nary mode of cultivating the potato, is likely in 
warm wet seasons to increase. Much of the 
evil, however, arising from this disease, may be 
prevented on perfectly scientific principles at 
a moderate expense, when its true nature shall 
have become generally known and heeded. 

The above remarks, all which are respectfully 
submitted, are based on known facts, gathered 
from investigations and experiments made dur- 
ing several consecutive years, C. Corey. 


Lima, Ind., April 15th, 1854. 
geet s&s. 
For the American Agriculturist. 
A SUBSCRIBER’S OPINION OF THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 
CROPS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND DELAWARE, 


We have received hundreds of flattering no- 
tices from our cotemporaries and from sub- 
scribers, which are a source of engguragement 
to us in our efforts to furnish a reliable and in- 
structive paper. We do not think it just to our 
readers to occupy space to publish these, how- 
ever much it might gratify our vanity. We 
will, however, depart from our usual custom, 
and insert the following letter, as it more par- 
ticularly interests some of our correspondents 
than ourselves. We see the writer is “‘ mar- 
riageable,” and we publicly hand him over “ to 
those interested.” Here is his letter : 

McDoxoten, Del., April 25, 1854. 


GENTLEMEN :—I subscribed to your paper for 
six months to try it, and although that time is 
scarcely half out, I send you the dollar needed 
to finish the year, while I think of it, for I say 
in ali candor that it would be a great disap- 
pointment to miss it for only one week. In the 
first place, I think its pages are filled with mat- 
ter just suited to the taste, wants, and compre- 
hension of the farmer, and it does not depart 
from its legitimate sphere for the purpose of 
“filling up,” which is so general among our 
agricultural journals. The articles are so sea- 
sonable too, every number containing the very 
information needed and wished for at the time 
of its arrival. 

Not least interesting, are the articles written 
by your fair correspondents. I like them, and 
take great pleasure in looking them up, and 
reading them too—and that frequently more 
than once. I think the portion of your paper 
occupied by them, affords to the whole the savor 
of an exceedingly well-relished spice, and such 
as is found in very few of its kind, if in any, in 
so acceptable a form. I hope they will be con- 
tinued, and increased in number, rather than 
otherwise. It strikes me very forcibly that 
they would make = 4 farmers’ wives, (if they 
are not already.) Now, Iam a young farmer, 
and some say I need, and I know i want a 
wife—and one that has a heart as good as some 
of your correspondents’ articles indicate them 
to possess, if that is not aiming to high for me. 
The fact is, the ladies here take so little interest 
in farming, that it does me good to even hear of 
one who loves the occupation well enough to 
induce her to contribute to the happiness of its 
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followers only with her pen; and I believe the 
best stimulus to arouse to action the many who 
need it, would be to read the beautiful and in- 
structive articles of their sisters. These have 
at least contributed their full share in making 
me, on so short an acquaintance, so strong a 
friend of the American Agriculturist. 

But it is a lamentable fact that the ladies are 
not alone to blame, for even those who, as a 
class, are immediately engaged in agriculture, 
read far too little, particularly on such subjects 
as concern their own business. Many cry out 
as soon as an agricultural paper is mentioned, 
““T don’t believe in book-farming.” I have, as 
yet, never heard that expression from one to 
whom the language of “Minnie Myrtle” would not 
be applicable, namely, ‘A little book knowledge, 
practically applied,” would be of considerable 
advantage. In truth, I consider the man who 
ridicules the idea that reading is beneficial to 
the farmer, a parallel case, as regards ignorance, 
with an Irishman employed on a farm not far 
from here, who, to tilt a cart, tried hard, it is 
said, to make the oxen stand on their hind feet. 
I should like all my friends to enjoy the same 
treat, and to share the same pleasure it gives 
me to peruse the pages of the Agriculturist. 
I hope they soon will, if they do not, I cannot 
help them further than to inform them of its 
existence. But I am saying too much for a so- 
cial talk to one I never saw. I ask your par- 
don. I feel in some respects like your “ Boy 
from Down East,” who did not know how to 





stop. 

For the last few days the farm operations have 
been partially suspended, owing to the four 
days’ storm, which has made the ground, in 
many places, too wet to work. In Chester 
County, Pa., near the Lancaster line, I found 
that sleigling, and the other usual pleasant and 
unpleasant accompaniments of “ second edition 
of winter,” had been there in abundance. By 
the way, I think there are some ladies in that 
county, who practically exhibit such industry, 
generosity, gentleness, and intelligence, as 
should characterize that noble and lovely class 
of persons, the “ Farmers’ Daughters.” 

But spring is again here, the weather is now 
pleasant, the oats and grass begin to show very 
prettily ; the wheat, far and near, at least in 
Chester County, Pa., and New-Castle County, 
Del., promises to yield most abundantly, and 
the corn, though it will be a week or more later 
than was anticipated, will be now speedily 
planted, and in good time. On the whole, it is 
thought the storm has done the farmers no 
great injury, and we now commence the season 
once more, “full of glee, and take its labor 
cheerily.” J. H, 


ABSORBING POWER OF SOILS. 


Ir has been long known to chemists that clay 
possesses, to a small extent, the power of ab- 
sorbing and fixing ammonia; but Mr. Way has 
shown that all fertile soils are capable of ab- 
sorbing not only that substance, but the alkalies 
and magnesia. Thus, if a soil be shaken up 
with water containing a small quantity of am- 
monia or any of its salts in solution, and then 
left to deposit, the clear fluid drawn from the 
surface is found to be entirely free of ammonia. 
This absorption, however, is confined to the 
ammonia, nove of the acid with which it is com- 
bined being retained by the soil. Thus, if sul- 
phate of ammonia be employed, the whole of 
the sulphuric acid is found in the fluid combined 
with lime. A true chemical decomposition has 
here occurred, lime derived from the soil having 
replaced the ammonia in its compound. The 
extent to which the absorption of these sub- 
stances takes place is small, and has, as yet, 
been accurately ascertained only with regard to 
ammonia and potash. It differs greatly accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil, and whether the 
substance is employed in the pure state or com- 
bined with acids. Thus, a loamy soil from 
Dorsetshire absorbed 0.3921 per cent. of am- 
monia; a lighter soil from Berkshire took up 














0.1570, and a sub-soil clay from Somerset only 
0.0818. In regard to potash, the experiments 
published by Mr. Way refer only to a sort of 
pottery clay, which takes up 0.4366, per cent. 
from the nitrate and 1.05 from a solution of 
pure caustic potash. Direct experiment has 
shown that this absorptive power is not due to 
sand ; and asit is found to exist in pure potter’s 
clay, brought up from a considerable depth, Mr. 
Way infers that it does not depend on organic 
matters, but is entirely due to the clay. In a 
later paper he has extended his investigations, 
and starting from the obvious fact that the ab- 
sorption could not be due to the clay as a whole, 
but rather to some particular substance existing 
in it, and possessing a high degree of absorp- 
tive power, he has inquired into the subject in 
this point of view, and arrived at results of 
much practical and scientific interest. As it 
was manifestly impossible to extract from the 
clay the supposed substances to which its ab- 
sorptive power was attributed, he adopted a 
different mode of investigation. He first proved 
that felspar, albite, and the other minerals from 
which the clay of our soils is produced, have no 
absorbent effect, and then proceeded to try what 
could be done by the artificial formation of sub- 
stances of similar nature. When silicate of 
soda is added to a solution of alum, a white 
powder is formed which is a compound of sili- 
cate of allumina and silicate of soda, and this, 
when treated with a salt of lime, gives a similar 
compound, containing lime in place of soda. 
When this substance is macerated with a salt of 
potash or ammonia, it is decomposed, and there 
are formed double compounds contalning these 
substances, and nearly insoluble in water. The 
potash compound so formed contains 24 per 
cent. of potash, and that of ammonia contains 
about 5 percent. These substances are so little 
soluble in water, that a gallon extracts from 
them only 2.27 grains of potash, and little more 
than 1 grain of ammonia. The practical infer- 
ence from these facts is sufficiently obvious; 
suppose the soil to contain the silicate of lime 
and alumina, and a quantity of sulphate of am- 
monia to be employed as a manure, we should 
necessarily have produced the absorptive effect 
actually observed in practice; sulphate of lime 
would be formed, and the ammonia would pass 
into the sparingly soluble double silicate of 
alumina and ammonia, which would thus be- 
come a magazine from which that important 
element of our crops would be slowly liberated 
to the extent of a grain for every gallon of wa- 
ter, so as to fulfil the requirements of the plant. 
The solubility of these compounds is however 
so small, that in some instances a sufficient 
quantity of potash and ammonia might not be 
obtained by the plant, were it not that their 
solubility is remarkably increased by carbonic 
acid and common salt. Mr. Way found that a 
gallon of water saturated with carbonic acid gas 
dissolved 2.5 grains of ammonia from its com- 
pound, and a solution containing 1.97 per cent. 
of common salt dissolved out ammonia at the 
rate of 28 grains per gallon. We have thus 
another function which carbonic acid may pos- 
sess, and in addition to that of acting as a food 
for the plant, it may serve as the agent by 
means of which an additional supply of other 
substances is presented to it. The fact just 
mentioned may also explain the effect produced 
by common salt, which has always been a diffi- 
culty, especially since we have seen reason to 
believe soda is of little importance as a food of 
plants. We have already alluded to the absorp- 
tion of phosphoric acid, which is in no*degree 
dependent upon these double silicates, but solely 
on the presence of lime in the soil, with which 
it forms an insoluble compound. It cannot be 
doubted that these observations are of much im- 
portance, and have a very important bearing on 
the practice of agriculture. I cannot help think- 
ing, however, that Mr. Way carries his views too 
far, when he denies any absorbont influence to the 
organic matters of the soil, and attributes it ex- 
clusively to these double silicates. It has been 
distinctly proved that humus absorbs and re- 





tains ammonia and its carbonate; and though I 
do not know that the experiment has been tried, 
the humate of lime (which certainly exists in 
the soil) ought on chemical grounds to decom- 
pose the salts of ammonia, and form the 
humus of ammonia, which retains its bee 
with great obstinacy. It must also be 
membered that it has not been proved «‘.. 
these double silicates actually do exist in the 
soil, but only inferred, that because when arti- 
ficially produced they absorb ammonia, they 
may be the cause of the same effect in the soil. 
Difficulties even exist in explaining how they 
should be formed there; but, with all this, it is 
manifest that the inquiry is an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the chemistry of 
the soil. But we must beware lest we carry 
too far the inferences to be deduced from those 
experiments, and I think there is rather a ten- 
dency to do so. The absorptive power of soils 
is a convenient phrase which I have sometimes 
heard used, as if sufficiently explaining facts 
otherwise unintelligible, although a very little 
consideration might have shown that they could 
not possibly have any connection with it.—Dr. 
Anderson’s Address before the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society. 








Hous Corner. 


PERSEVERANCE—ITS VALUE. 


Axout ten years ago, there was a little news- 
boy—very little for his age, which was fourteen 
years—who sold papers at the corner now oc- 
cupied by the Tribune buildings and its adjuncts. 
This boy, owing to his cheerful countenance, his 
proverbial integrity and industry—in brief, his 
good qualities generally, (and very good quali- 
ties are rarely found among the peripatetic ven- 
ders of the dailies and weeklies,) manufactured 
friends for himself every where, especially 
among the publishers. He did very good busi- 
ness as a news-boy, but his position did not suit 
him, as he once confidentially informed us, and 
he was determined to abandon it. 

’ “That you can easily do,” said we, “go into a 
store.” 

“T can neither read nor write,” responded he 
mournfully. 

“Apprentice yourself to some trade ;” was 
then our advice. 

“T think I will,” he exclaimed with a bright- 
ening eye and a flushed cheek, “I think I will,” 
and off he bounded. 

We lost sight of him a short time after this 
conference was held, and finally forgot that such 
a being had existed. 

About a week ago, an athletic, well-dressed 
man, with a ferocious—a regular brigandish— 
pair of whiskers, and a brace of merry, twink- 
ling optics, that betokened a good heart and the 
best of health, stopped us in the street, and 
extending his hand, called us by name. 

Not recognizing him we had recourse to the 
phrase of “ Really, sir, you have the advantage 
of me.” 

“Not know ——, the little news-boy?” he 
cried, as if astonished. 

Truly it was car little news-boy. He had 
taken our advice and apprenticed himself to a 
machinest. 

“Where are you working?” we inquired of 
him. 
“ Oh, I don’t work now,” was his proud an- 
swer: “TI own a sawmill on Long Island, and 
am doing business for myself. I have been my 
own boss for a year now. I bought out my 
concern with the savings of eight years, have a 
wife and two children, and my own cottage 
house and garden for them to live and delve in, 
and am as happy as the day is long. I can 
read and write, too,” he continued smiling with 
an air of triumph. 

That man will be somebody besides a boss 
yet. If we dared tell his name, hundreds would 
at once hail with rapture the good fortune of 
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their little friend who once supplied them with 
the Sun and Herald every morning. 

Perseverance.—It is the grand lever by which 
the most astounding results may be accom- 
plished. George Barrow, the author of Laven- 
gro says, ‘‘ Perseverance and a dogged deter- 
mination to conquer all difficulties, will invaria- 
bly make a man of the veriest dolt.” 

Do you hear that boys? No matter how poor 
or ignorant you may be, perseverance, conjoined 
with virtue, will gain you both wealth and edu- 
cation. 

Suivi 

CaPITAL For THE Younc.—It is a consolation 
for all right-minded young men in this country, 
that though they might not be able to command 
as much pecuniary capital as they would wish 
to commence business themselves, yet there is 
a moral capital which they can have, that will 
weigh as much as money with those people 
whose opinion is worth having. And it does 
not take a great while to accumulate a respect- 
able amount of this capital. It consists in 
truth, honesty, and integrity ; to which may be 
added, decision, courage and perseverance. 
With these qualities there are few obstacles 
which cannot be overcome. Friends spring up 
and surround such a young man as if by magic. 
Confidence flows out to him, and business ac- 
cumulates on his hands faster than he can ask 
it. And in a few short years such a young 
man is far in advance of many, who started 
with him, having equal talents, and larger pe- 
cuniary means; ere long our young friend 
stands foremost, the honored, trusted and loved. 
Would that we could induce every youthful 
reader to commence life on the principle that 
moral capital is the thing after all.— Token. 
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A Cure Boy.—A little boy had a colt and a 
dog, and his generosity was often tried by visit- 
ors asking him—“ just to see what he would 
say”—to give them one or both of his pets. 
One day he told a gentleman present he might 
have his colt—reserving the dog, much to the 
surprise of his mother, who asked : 

“Why, Jacky, why didn’t you give him the 
dog ?” 

“Say nothin’, say nothin’, mother, when he 
goes to get the colt, I'll set the dog on him!” 


rk So 


A Goon Boy.—A touching incident occured 
recently at a steamboat sinking in the Missouri 
river. Among the persons swept overboard was 
a@ woman and a boy 12 years of age. A man 


-upon the steamboat, seeing the boy buffeting 


the waters just beyond the boat, threw him a 
rope, and called to the little fellow to take hold 
of it. He replied—‘‘never mind me, I can 
swim—save mamma.” The little fellow, with his 
dear mamma, was saved. 
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Enercy.—See how that fellow works! no ob- 
stacle is too great for him to surmount, no 
ocean too wide for him to leap, no mountain too 
high for him to scale. He will make a stir in 
the world and no mistake. 

Such are the men who build our railroads, 
dig up the mountains in California and enrich 
the world. There is nothing gained by idleness 
and sloth. This is the world of action, and to 
make money, gain a reputation, and exert a 
happy influence, men must be active, persever- 
ing, and energetic. They must not quail at 
shadows, run from lions, or attempt to dodge 
the lightning. Go forward zealously in what- 
ever you undertake, and we will risk you, any 
where, and through life. 


eee 
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_Tae Pore Breep.—‘‘Are these pure cana- 
ries ?” asked a gentleman of a bird-dealer, with 
_— he was negociating for a “gift for his 
air.” 
“Yes sir,” said the dealer, confidently, ‘I 
raised them ’ere birds from canary seed.” 
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HOW BOYS AND GIRLS ARE REARED. 
TO PARENTS. 


An article by Dr. Dixon, published in The 
Scalpel some time ago, is just now attracting 
some attention in the English papers. It is on 
the early decay of American women. 

We give (says the doctor) the girl two years 
the start of the boy, to make her condition 
equal to his at the outset. Both have endured 
the torture of bandaging, pinning, and tight 
dress at birth ; both have been rocked, jounced 
upon the knee ; papa’d, laudanum’d, paregoric’d 
castor oil’d, and suffocated with a blanket over 
the head, sweltered with a cap and feathers, 
roasted at a ‘fire of anthracite, and poisoned 
with the foul air of an unventilated chamber, 
according to the universal formula of some su- 
perannuated doctor or inexperienced nurse ; 
probably both, for these people usually hunt in 
couples, and are very gracious to each other. 
We give the girl enough start to make up for 
the benefit the boy has derived from chasing 
the cat, and an occasional tumble in the hall or 
the yard, and the torture she has endured from 
her sampler and being compelled to “sit up 
straight,” and not to be a “ hoyden.” 

Our little couple start to school with such a 
minimum of lungs as the unnatural life they 
have led will allow, and a stomach that is yet 
fresh enough to endure bad bread, plum-cake, 
candies, and diseased milk. The reader will 
remember that Nature is beneficent, and will 
endure much abuse before she succumbs. Well 
they are off for school; observe how circum- 
spectly my little miss walks. Soon she’ chides 
her brother for being “rude.” He, nothing 
daunted, starts, full tilt after a stray dog or pig; 
and though he often tumbles in the mud, and 
his clothes are spoiled, the result is soon visible 
in increase of lungs and ruddy cheeks. He 
cannot run without more breath; he cannot 
continue to run without increased dimension 
and power of lungs; he cannot have large 
lungs without good digestion ; he will feel well 
and thrive apace. 

They are now at school, seated on a bench 
without a back, and oflen with their legs hang- 
ing down, so that the poor back-bone has no 
earthly support. Thus sits the wretched child 
with book in hand, from nine till twelve o’clock 
and sometimes until three. The boy, with the 
aid of sticking a pin now and then in his neigh- 
bor, and occasionally falling from his bench 
from pure nervous exhaustion, to the great 
relief of his half-stagnant blood vessels and 
torpid nerves, endures it until another merciful 
pig or dog-chase makes him feel that he is alive. 

But our unfortunate little miss is in a dis- 
tressed condition. She is charged to walk 
“straight home,” where she is allowed to select 
her dinner from those articles that afford the 
least nutrition, such as pastry, cake, rich pud- 
dings, and apples. This, by the way, is her 
second meal of the same character, having 
taken one either at breakfast or lunch. 

After dinner, she either sits down at her 
sampler or piano, and in all probability finishes 
the day’s feeding with tea and preserves. She 
is then posted off to a feather-bed in an unven- 
tilated room, with the door shut for fear the 
little darling will take cold. A Nott’s stove or 
furnace keeps the upper chambers from 85 deg. 
to 100 deg., the feather bed and blankets retain 
all the heat of the body, and ee 
wretched little creature lies till morning. at 
wonder she gets spinal curvature, or that there 
are actual deposits of tubercles in the body of 
her vértebree or lungs. 

——-# 6 —— 

“My son,” said an old lady, “how must 
Jonah have felt when the whale swallowed 
him?” 

“Down in the mouth,” was the hopeful’s re- 
ply. - 








I CAN DRINE OR LET IT ALONE. 


“T can drink or let it alone,” is a pass-word 
by which many young men have entered and 
become initiated into the lodge of intemperance, 
and have ultimately taken,all the degrees, from 
the first social glass with a friend, when the 
bloom of health was on his cheek, the eye spark- 
ling and bright, the step firm and elastic, the 
head clear, and prospects for the future bright 
and flattering; from a time when a father 
looked with feelings of pride upon his son, and 
felt that the money he had expanded in his 
training and education had been well invested, 
and his name would be handed with honor to 
posterity—from the time, when a mother, who 
had watched over her darling boy so many anx- 
ious hours, and sleepless nights, and felt so 
much solicitude lest some lack of attention on 
her part, should cause sorrow or pain on his, 
was never doubly paid, as she looked upon him 
a man, feeling she had a staff to lean upon in 
her declining years—from the time when a sis- 
ter, with feelings of pride introduced to her 
friends and acquaintances, “My Brother,—” 
down ! down !! to the time when that father’s 
grey hairs have been brought in sorrow to the 
grave—to the time when that mother had wept 
oceans of scalding tears over her wayward boy, 
and had only been borne up by the hope that 
she might yet reclaim him ere he was laid in a 
“drunkard’s grave,”—to the time when the 
sister had given up all her entreaties as fruit- 
less, and shuddered when she heard the name 
of “brother”’—and, perchance, to the time 
when a wife, whom he had, but a few years pre- 
viously sworn at the alter to love, cherish and 
protect, and who had clung to him through 
every step of his downward career with a wife's 
devotion, looked upon her husband and felt 
that she was more than widowed, and her chil- 
dren worse than orphans. With the excuse, I 
say, (that heads this article) of “I can drink or 
let it alone,” more men have passed through all 
the degrees of intemperance, I have so poorly 
pictured, until they are laid in the churchyard, 
and have left in the minds of the community in 
which they lived the knowledge, (if not inscribed 
on their tombstones) that they were suicides, than 
any other excuse that was ever offered in exten- 
uation of the use of alcholic drinks, Young 
man! I know from observation and experience, 
that you cannot “drink or let it alone.” If you 
drink at all, you will drink as occasion offers, and 
the occasional “social glass with a friend,” as 
you accidentally meet, will result in seeking a 
friend to drink with, and end in drinking as 
often as it can be obtained. x 

The only safe course is, not to “drink or let 
it alone,” but to “let it alone.” For one I 
shall do so, and the following are among my 
reasons : 

ist. I know it is injurious to my health, from 
this simple fact, if I had no other proofs, viz. : 
no person in a healthy condition can drink a 

lass of alcholic liquor for the first time without 
feeling an effect upon the brain and nervous 
system—in fact, without becoming to a certain 
extent drunk. Consequently any thing that 
throws the system out of its natural healthy 
action, must be injurious. 2d. I know that it 
is injurious to my character, because no respect- 
able man can be in the constant use of it without 
being sometimes thrown into the bape mr’ A of 
those far beneath him in morals and standing 
in society. ‘A man is known by the company 
he keeps,” and the natural tendency is to lower 

ourself down until the scales are evenly 

alanced with those who had been far beneath. - 
I know it is injurious to success in business 
pursuits, because not an individual can be found 
who would employ a person in any important 
business transactions who is in the habit of 
using strong drinks; and on the other hand, the 
best recommendation is to be known as a “‘tem- 
perance man.” I know that it is injurious in a 
pecuniary point, because a moderate drinker 
who only takes.his “eye-opener” in the morning, 
his “eleven o’clock” in the forenoon, his “four 
o'clock” in the afternoon, and his “night cap,” 
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expends in one year, ninety-one dollars and 
twenty-five cents, and ten years thirteen hun- 
dred and siz dollars and forty cents. Those 
who drink two and three times as often may’ 
add for themselves. I know it is injurious to 
communities, because in those where it is most 
used, there 78. the most poverty. I know it is 
injurious to human happiness, because it has 
caused more murders, more suicides, tenanted 
more prisons and alms-houses, and caused more 
sighs and tears, and made more widows and 
orphans than all other evils combined.—Salem 
Observer. 
—— © o«——_ 

SHEEP-SHEARING Festival IN WISCONSIN.— 
The Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, with 
a view to promoting the interests of sheep hus- 
bandry in that State, have instituted an annual 
‘“‘ sheep-shearing festival.” The first of these 
festivals is to be held at Whitewater on the 31st 
inst. 

Cartrie ror Cauirornia.—The Osceola (Iowa) 
Independent of last week says : 

The number of cattle crossing the river at this 
place within the last month, from the different 
counties in the southwest, en route for Califor- 
nia, is variously estimated at from five to six 
thousand. 

——- © @-o—_—_ 


Wuear in Micuican.—The editor of The La- 


peer Democrat says : 


‘‘ While other portions of the State are com- 
plaining of the sad appearance of the wheat 
crop, owing to its being winter-killed, the farm- 
ers of Lapeer County have reason to congratu- 
late themselves that they have a prospect of a 
fair crop. 

-This is the case generally in the north part 
of the State, but the south part complains of 
great loss. 

rele 
Fivsnine, L. L., April 15. 

Tne WEATHER AND Crops.—A large part of 
the peach buds-are said to be winter-killed in 
this neighborhood. A good crop is not looked 
for. 

; Warren Co., O., April 12. 

There is a good deal of complaint here of win- 
ter-killed wheat. It is pretty certain it will not 
be as good as last year, but I hope not as bad as 
the croakers would have you believe. Our 
prospect for fruit is pretty good. It is certain 
that all the peach buds have not been killed by 
the cold. 

Sanpvusky, April, 11. 

As the spring advances the wheat crop is 
more promising. It is my opinion we shall 
have an average crop. 

Jersry Co., Inu., April 9. 

The prospect of a wheat crop has not been 
better for years. The fields are carpeted with 
green, and the weather is promising. 


Great Fatt or Raww.—The fall of rain from 
Wednesday to Saturday of last week, according 
to the New-York Hospital guage, was five 
inches and ten-hundredths; and according to 
the Flatbush rain guage, five inches and nenety- 
four hundredths this is not so heavy a fall of 
rain as was recorded at Flatbush in 1848, for 
on the 50th, 2ist and 22d of August of that 
year, nine inches and seventy-hundredths of an 
inch fell. 

The fall of rain in Philadelphia, from Thurs- 
day afternoon until noon, was nearly 34 inches. 

+06 -—— : 

An Otp Rocx.—An old bachelor geologist 
was boasting that every rock was as familiar to 
him as the alphabet. A lady who was present, 
declared that she knew of a rock of which he 
was wholly ignorant. “Name it, madam!” 
cried Coelebs, in a rage. “It is rock the cradle, 
sir,” replied the lady. 


——+e0—— 


In the choice of a wife, take the obedient 
daughter of a good mother. 





Man versus Horse.—Last week, a trial of 
strength came off at Burscough Bridge, under 
the following circumstances. It appears that a 
wager of a quarter cask of ale had been made 
between a well-known wheelwright of the 
neighborhood, and a brewer from near Orms- 
kirk, that ten men could not draw a load of 
stone up Burscough Bridge, which a pair of 
horses had previously done. The wheelwright 
backed the men, and the brewer the horses. 
On the day appointed, the horses brought from 
the quarry, for the use of the Wigan and South- 
port Railway, a load of stone of about 50 cwts., 
weighing, with the cart, upwards of three and a 
half tons. This load they took to the top of the 
bridge and down again. The worthy wheel- 
wright now marshalled the force, consisting of 
nine stalwart young men belonging to the neigh- 
borhood. A cross piece of wood was firmly 
fixed to the shafts, supported by as many of the 
men as could attach themselves to it, the rest 
either dragging or pushing, and in this manner, 
cheered on by the the acclamations of an im- 
mense crowd, they dragged the ponderous load 
up the bridge with the greatest ease, the knight 
of the wheel thus winning the wager with one 
man less than his stipulated number. 


0 @ e——- 


We Musr Apvance.—Perhaps there is no 
higher proof of the excellency of man than this 
—that to a mind properly cultivated, whatever 
is bounded is little. The mind is continually 
laboring to advance, step by step, through suc- 
cessive gradations of excellence, towards perfec- 
tion, which is dimly seen, at a great, though not 
hopeless distance, and which we must always 
follow because we never can attain; but the 
pursuit rewards itself; one truth teaches an- 
other, and our store is always increasing, though 
nature can never be exhausted.—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 
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Domestic HApprxess.—If a happy marriage 
has given and insures to man peace at home, 
let there be no dread of the caprices of chance; 
his happiness is sheltered from the strokes of 
fortune. A wife gentle and affectionate, sensi- 
ble and virtuous, will fill his whole heart and 
leave no room for sadness. What will he care 
for the loss of property when he possesses this 
treasure? Is not his house sufficiently magni- 
ficent as long as she commands respect to it— 
splendid enough, as long as her presence adorns 
it? A cottage where virtue dwells, is far supe- 
rior to a palace; it becomes a temple. 


oo 


An Answer.—-Mr. Whiteside, the barrister, 
cross-examining a witness in Dublin somewhat 
rudely, asked him if he had never been before 
a police court? “Yes,” said he, “I was fined 
for an assault. A barrister so annoyed me by 
cross-examination that I knocked him down 
when he came out of court.” 


——_ 00-6 





“T wonpER what makes my eyes so weak ?” 
said a loafer to a gentleman. 

“Why, they are in a weak place,” returned 
the latter. 
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RuyME Is Nor ALWAys Poetry.—The J. 0. 
Delta says: ‘‘ Mrs. Mary White, last Tuesday 
night, became extremely tight, and engaged in 
a fight, by punching the gourd of her too-loving 
lord with a piece of board. The neighbors all 
round were disturbed by the sound, and could 
not think of sleeping a wink, until the police 
came, and the turbulent dame was taken to 
jail, and not giving bail, poor Mrs. White was 
locked up for the night. She acknowledged 
the corn of taking a horn, and asked his honor 
to take pity upon her, and she solemnly swore, 
she’s do sono more. The Recorder heard her 
tale, and told her not to fail, to go immediately 
home, and in all time tocome to leave off drink- 
ing rum, and conduct herself good, as all women 
should. “ 





Surceons are the angels of this world—they 
are constantly redressing injuries. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS, 








WE find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have conaggited to be at the expense and 
trouble of mafing out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 

ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on-at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 

To CorrEesPponDENts.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whoie. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good riyme does not.constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of. the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “ rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. Ss tepeiitiaseut 
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Remarks.—Flour has advanced the past week 
full 50 cents per bbl. on the average. Corn 6 


cents per bushel. Provisions a trifle less. 


Cotton has fallen the past week from 4 to} 
of a cent per lb., notwithstanding the fact of a 
deficiency of 400,000 bales compared with the 
previous year’s crop. This depression in the 
market is due to the war in Europe. Rice is 


firmer. Sugar and Tobacco no change. 


The weather continued rainy till the 4th inst., 
when it cleared off cold for the season. ‘To-day 
(8th) it is warmer, but the ground is still very 
wet and cold, and the drier soils only fit for 


planting: 


Money continues as dear as ever, and as diffi- 


cult to be obtained. 


——+@0 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 





Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits, &c., at the principle New-York Markets. 


In our weekly reports we give the prices which producers 
actually get, and mot the prices at which produce is sold 


from the market. 
Saturday, May 6, 1854. 


The price of Vegetables is about the same as last week’s 
report, but must fall off before long, for Potatoes especially. 
The heavy rains of last week prevented large quantities of 
produce from getting to market. Probably before this paper 
reaches our subscribers, the prices will be lower than 
we have to report them this week, as large quantities are 
expected by way of canal. There is but very little fruit in 


market at present, and of no extra quality. 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $4@$4 25 # bbl. ; Car- 


ters, ditto ; Early Junes, #3 50@$4; common, $3@$3 25; 
Onions white, ® bbl., $3 50; red, 32 25; yellow, $2 50; 
Turnips, yellow, 2 bbl., $3; white, $2 50; Beets, @ bbl., 


$3; Parsneps, # bbl "$3; Carrots, $3 ; Spinach, 8 bbl., 
$2; Rape Sprouts, ‘a bbl., $1 50; Asparagus, #2 doz. 
bunches, $3 and $4; Lettuce, e doz. ; ; 25c.@75c. ; Leeks. 
#2 doz., 75c. ; Cheroot Onions, # doz., 50c. ; Bermuda Pota- 


toes, new, 72 bbi., $6. 


Fruirs.—Apples, Russets, 3 ea » $4 50@$5. Somevery 
bbl. 


few Red apples are worth $6 


Maple Sugar, per lb., 10@11c. ; Bermuda Tomatoes, per 


box, $1 25. 


New Butter, # lb., 23@26c.; Old, 14@15c. ; Fresh Eggs, 


8 doz., 17c. ; Ohio Eggs, 16@l6X¥c. 


————-- 0-0 — 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, May 8, 1854. 


THE numbers in market to-day were considerably above 
last week’s report. The day was very pleasant, and the 
sales rather slow. Many of the butchers were determined 
not to pay the prices that cattle were held at, which was 
about the same as last week. The majority of the cattle in 
the yards were very good. There was one lot of 10 from 
Kentucky, owned by ALEXANDER Rowan; 5 of them were 
raised by Henry Cxay, and were very nice indeed. They 
were held at 14c. per Ib., and the owner not being able to 


obtain that price, they were put back in the stable. 
Prices ranged from 9@12c. per pound. 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 
Beeves, 2,880 2,716 
Swine, 2,143 1,500 
Cows 11 
Sheep, 52 
Veals, 205 

CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 
Beeves, 200 
Sheep, 3,000 700 
Veals, 100 
Cows and Calves, 100 

BROWNIN@Q’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, Q7 ’ 
Cows, 78 
Sheep, 3,077 700 
O’BrikEn’s, Sixth street. 
Beeves, 117 
Cows, 115 


The following were the prices obtained at. CHAMBERLIN’S: 
Beeves, 9@123¢c. # lb. ; Cows, $30@$60 ; Sheep, $4@$9 
per head ; Veals, 4c.@5c.@6c. ® lb. 
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PRICES CURRENT. t 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853 .. -» @ 100 Ibe. : S4@ 6 06 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. . wees bo 6S beens x@O—- — 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow.......-.-++ eevee lb, — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 
Coal. 


Liverpool Orrel........ moons snetiyn, 8 50 @ un — 
Scotch.. ee ogee 





Sidney........ +. Pigs eee ey 7735@ ~ 60 
Pictou. ° ots'c cues decacena le OO 
Anthracite y (deasvaxes veee 2 000 Ib. 6 — @ 6 50 
tton, 
= Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... 8 8 8 8 
Middling ..... 9% 9% 9% 9 
Middling Fair, 106 «105% 10% 11 
FUG. cca siea? il 11% 1 12% 
Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth.......-- seccee sees yard, — ag) ted oo 
American Kentucky... .....+seeseees coo @-—- — 
Dundee... isccccescees Se esbecogeyeseaas -—-- @-— 
Coffee. 
Java, White........ cons veces tise bee 2- 144% 
MOCKS. 2.0 ccd ceees cceese: 00 00s vueeeecce 13 —14 
Brazil..... Si dinecustae- 51 oeceew Nee reales a eg—13 
Maracaibo... .cceccccscscee secseecsere eee. 12 @—12K 
St. Domingo. oe paeiit Gash) Ee gin 5 5% «ue 9%@—-10% 
Cordage. 
Bale Rope.....csececesseeeee eee 8 lb.— 7 @—10 
Boit Rope........ese6- ccvcecesevesecees—= —= @—20 
Corks. 


Velvet, Quarts.......eseeeeeceene4 Bro, — 35 oa 

Velvet, Pints. .cccccscccecscccnce. seee.— 20 

Pivialwis ckcxccin cased cpesaganceestwemaeer, 4 , a 
Feathers. 

Live Geese, prime..........2+ee e006 lb. — 47 @— 49 
Flax. 

Jersey...cccscccccvecccccccsscssceee PLD. — 8 @—9 


Flour and Meal. 












Souri«ssscs Gédideoctiesboass cocebqaee a a.aa Gee ep 
Superfine No.2... saceee T— @725 
State, common pean esee 750 @7 624 
State, Straight brand... 7 6254@7 7 
State, favorite brands........ 7 874@8 — 
Western, mixed do.......2-+eee0 7 934@8 — 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 8— @8 18% 
Michigan, fancy brands........ eocccceses 825 @8 3735 
Ohio, common to good brands......... -- S— @831¥ 
Ohio, round hoop, comMON ....+2+++4+-- 8— @8 12K 
Ohio, fancy brands....... «pp nnbees ctue acct) SEARmE OD 
Ohio, extra brands..........seceeeere seer 8 6244@9 621g 
Michigan and Indiana, extra ones wees 83736@9 3736 
Genesee, fancy brands.. coccceccscsee I— QI 12 
Genesee, extra brands....... coccccccvcss 99h. @l0 50 
Canada, (in bond)..... sigh sbdncstscecete 775 @7 81% 
BrandyWine...cecceecseesececeeecrescess 875 @88LK 
Georgetown...... Pecscnenevccewcstagnsce 875 @8 81k 
Petersburgh City.. pooesageeetesees: Cao) \ QR OLE 
Richmond Country.. se eceene 8 72%@8 75 
Alexandria.. - 8723%.@8 75 
Baltimore, Howard Street. 8 72%.@8 75 
Rye Flour.....ececsessces 4 684@4 75 
Corn Meal, Jersey. .ese.seeee 3 6244@3 75 
Corn Meal, Brandywine. as Dein -4— @5— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... "8 ‘punch. jt b — 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee...........% bush. 2 = @2 32 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond) retrace eeeee 190 @L9 


Wheat, Southern, WHE. 0060 cove ccccccee 1 93 @2 05 
Wheat, Ohio, White........eeseeeseeeeee 190 @205 
Wheat, Michigan, RGR 2310 @215 


Wheat, Mixed Western ........... eesoces 1 95' @2 00 
Wheat, Western mat te Ueabba chess eoeee 1 80 @195 
Rye, Northern.....csssscccecces sevecees 1 12YQ@ — 
Corn, Unsound.........sceeceesceessees -— —85 









Corn, Round Yellow.......sseseseeeseee— 82° @- 83 
Corn, Round White........seesecesseeee — 82 @- 84 
Corn, Southern White.........++ esceeee ~— 82 @- 85 
Corn, Southern YVellow......s..sesceee — 85 @—90 
Corn, Southern Mixed... -80 @-— 
Corn, Western Mixed... «.. - 86 @- 87 
Corn, Western enone eo —- @O— 
Barley...... eweecegsees — 95 @l 08 
Oats, River and Cana. cece vecdseveuces —49 @—Sl 
Oats, New-Jersey......scceccesseseveese—= 46 @—47 
Oais, Western.........+. seseccescccssse— 03 @—H45 
Oats, Penta. . 2.2... ccc ccccssecccceeses —47 @—49 
Oats, Southern.......... 43.0636 baekanee o> — 42 —45 
Peas, Black-eyed............- # 2bush. 275 @2 87 
Peas, Canada. ...oscescsescsesce ». bush, ; 18%@- — 
Beans, White........ A EPR ae 50 @l 62% 

Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed.......... 0000 Ib. — - @— pe 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......sseeeseese— 21 @ — 

Hay, For SHIPPING : 
North River, in bales........ # 100 Ibs. — 874 @— 90 

Hemp. 
Ruseia, CLEAN... ceees cose ooee GH ton.285 — 320 — 
Russia, Outshot.....cce. ssceeseses eee — -—- 
po pipe cvea'eaetect AB ree “Bib. — 1346 -— 
Sisal icc ci cceccccceveccescscvcccsces 10: Qs 
BUNR. 2 6 is06 5 bse seadeodsscscecdcoreves _ -— 
Italian. coosese @ ton, 240 — -- 
Jute...... sevcecses dee 125 


American, Dew-rotted.. eeee eel — 200 — 
American, do., Dressed.......seee+++e210 — @260 — 
American, Water-rotted........s.0002 —— @—— 





SEM ey 5 cestareeseve sees IDs — 40 e-4 


[BSR cocrecccevcncoccccsevoesvecevcce™™ 38 





Lime. 
Rockland, Common..............$ bbl— — @113 
Lumber. . 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine....... eo _ ft.— 2 $= a 
Timber, Oak.. eres 
Timber, Grand. island, BS es cc cikien _ — 3 o-» _ 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... (by cargo) — 18 


— age pated 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......$@ M. ft.80 — @ 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern.......... Mit 50 @ 18 75 














Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked..,.......5..— — @ 35 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked........... 20— @ 2%— 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........87 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual...... 30— @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, MOR sec an eevee l6 — 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine..... eoeseee Hp pce. — 16 g — 22 
Boards, City Worked............+0022.-— 22 — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling. +. 25 g -_-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear coat —2% @-—— 
Plank, Albany Pg) eae — 2 @— 82 
Plank, City Worked.. — 2 @— 32 
Plank, Albany Spruce. - B —18 @ — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... seseee 22 @ — 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed...... .@ bunch, 225 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and. shaved doseces @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....9@ M.24— @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality Pees .22— @ 5 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @2L— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality... sooeeel7— @18— 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft........... weed @—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft.. soeseeesc—— @ 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft.......02seee sees —-—- @2— 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe... wanaeeas 65 — @—— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd. seeserrsdzr— @—— 
Staves, White Oak. BOE acest ices -40— @-—— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... ........0000 388— @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak............se0000 60-—- @-—— 
Molasses. 2 
New-Orleans.........+seeeeee --8 gall.— 27 Q— — 
Ph een Ue ah ee .— 23 @w@ — 30° 
Cuba Muscovado......0..+.se-eeecesee— 25 @ — 27 
Trinidad Cuba...... LossUala nevus ssaabe —2 @— 27 
Cardenas, &C.....see-seereeeeee se ecee— 234@ — 24 ° 
Nails. 
Ont AQOOG ob a hace lb — 4 5 
Wrought, 6d@20d.......... 40.05 . —— SaGS 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County,# 280lb— — @ 5 75 
Turpentine, Wilmington.. wee ccccevccce —- @ 550 
WEES. chee ckee sce Minigarads sii oie.cine #@ bul. 3 — @ 3 50 
Pitch, Citys. a vcgececcoccccsedoccceces 27% @-—— 
Resin, Common, (delivered)..... ite saa 175 @ 1 87% 
Resin, White: ......0.0005..% 8 280 lb. 250 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine. pe ccdeisledes 8 gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... 8 ton,—— @—— 
Thick, Round, Country.. -—— @28— 
Thin Oblong Country...... ae aisieebaccintia —— @33— 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, Country............. @ bbl. 950 12 — 
Beef, Prime, Country. ....... is. cccccccs 6 50 725 
Beal, Messy City sinc. ccciseessiedcclecs 1350 @14— 
Beef, Mess, extra. ....:....ccccccccecces 1550 @l16 50 
Gy PEO IG so oa Sooo ios k ace edacdaes 73 @8— 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... -— 14— 
Beef, Prime, Mess............... tee. 15 25 van 
Pork, Mess, Western............ bbl. 1437 @14 50 
Pork, Prime, Western. ...ccccceccescees 1250 @—— 
Pork, Prime, Le PE ee 1488 @I6 — 
Pork, Clear, Western............0..-20— @ié 508 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... # lb. — = 1050 — _ 
Hams, PIGRIOR ss 2 iiewe ss vccrccsecccs — 8%@—:9 
Hams, Dry Salted..............e.-eeenes -— * 85, 
Shoulders, Pickled............. mbcnh Gees — 6% _ 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.......... * 
Beef Hams, in Pickle.... 
Beef, Smoked.......... 
Butter, Orange County ‘soa 
WOT s CMO eae’. iol. ci de ceacca bees 
Butter, New-York State Dairies..... 
Butter, Camada.............0005 sees 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) @-—— 
Cheese, fair to prime..............000008 —10 @~—12 
Plaster Paris. _ 
Blue Nova Scotia...............0- ® ton, 8 50 3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... Coccescsace 3 50 3 623g 
Salt. 
Turks Island.................: #8 bush.—_— @—48 
St. Martine. «04 vesedeces pois p ee aac eaaaicr © -— _ 
Liverpool, Ground. .............$ sack, 110 oii. 
Liverpool, Fim... 5 sii fee esse see ses 145 @150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s..............+. 1724%@ 175 
ON snk a ad ae dpa ska cass tho scene B— 6% 8 
Crude, East India............ccecevece. — 7 7 
Nitrate Soda........ dbus teseees i napees — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds, 






Clover.... +s 


¥i -8lb.—10 @—11K 
Timothy, Mowed. ; 


ea vee tees 14— @17— 





Timothy, Reaped........csecsescsescece 17— Beh 
Flax, American, Rough.. a bush. _ —_' 
Linseed, Oalcutta......... Seeecctcocdecs == _ 
Sugar. 
St: Croix: oo. 6 _ 
New-Orleans...... 6 
Cuba Muscovado 6 
Porto Rico...... an becdidheehece oa cee we 456 63g 
Havana, White ............+. ivisveye .—f 7X 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 1% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf......... we 9% - 
do. do. do, Crushed :G: — 95% - 
do. do. do. Ground : 8: — ox _ 
do. GS) oes, ech bbeeie vine: eee ate — 
do. quality, Crushed............ * 
WROMG ic 6 cass e cs ti secss Scape cei p as — 5 _ 
Biradil WhIRG,.. 5. scvecoas sve cesceecsose— 6% - 
Brazil, Brown.............0ee scene seven § 7 
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Tobacco. BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
MINS xcs ccue, 204 SWINE. 
Kentucky........ OR ie ENTIRE STOCK OF SWINE NOW 
Mason County owned by UEL LOVE, consisting of Berkshire, Lin- 
| SS RS RP ae colnsLire, and atoll breeds of ze sizes. This stock is wor- 
a SE a eae thy the attention of Farmers and others, who wish to procure 
Cuba Pes tye the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
ee ee, and have received the principal prizes at the exhibitions of the 
—werrgt Aaron —_ Wrappers .......... - 4 1 id fentomce iving at ata distance can have them boxed and 
Connecticut Seed Leaf..................— 6 20. | | Hater ie AB. Aut, editor of of this paper, or to the Mana- 

an. Seed Teaf....-.....+-.... -— 54@—15 aiuetters addressed to A. B. Alien, will meet with immediate 
pee iets; Saxony Floste ........<: 33-40 Corner of 53d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —_ OUDRETTE. 


American }¢ and % Merino ........... 
American, Native and 3 Merino 

SREP ists 540040 8486 0cen0bo000~ 
Superfine, Puibed .... ccc. csccvee cossces 
WED, Fc awn pcbanvone,sooe s0as scum 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PN A I oA yO OA EA RD: GAGE OTN AIG 
== Terms—(invariably cash before insertion.) , 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


PP ADA OOOOOOOOoeeeu5uyuc=nv—eerrTes=iseser_ ee eee es 


CARD.—The subscriber wishes to inform his friends that 

his connection with the “ Horticulturist” has ceased, 
according to mutual agreement with the publisher. My 
name having been announced in the March number, my dis- 
continuance 9g have also been announced as requested, 


in the May is OBINSON SCOTT. 
Rosedale Mareories, Philad., Pa., t " 
May ist, 1854. 35* 





HETLAND PONIES.—WANTED A GOOD FINE PAIR OF 
Shetland Ponies—One a stallion, the other a mare. 
Inquire at 189 Water street. 


ww» TURKEYS.—TWO FIRST-RATE TURKEY COCKS 
of this breed. [35-36] Apply at 191 Water street. 


ILD MEXICAN POTATOES. hee are raised from 

seed brought from meniee three Faeyr ago. They boil 

dry and mealy, and are highly lauded for the table by those 

who have used them. They are as early as the Kidney. and 
the rot has not yet appeared among —_,_ 4 LEN, 

35-37 89 and 191 Water st. 











E WAR IN EUROPE! A MAP FOR THE TIMES !—WE 
have just issued a Map of the countries — or likely to 
be, involved in the European War. It has nm very favora- 
4 bray. ww by the Press, and truly is the desideratum of the 
nt day. 
On receipt of Firry Cents, we will send. ten of postage, a 
copy in pocket form, oncleset in muslin c — 
ENSIGN, BRIDGMAN & FANNING, 
ay Ist, 1854. p Publishers and Masnte ters 
Moy dee 156 William st., New-York City. 


ONEY FOUND.—A SUM OF MONEY FOUND IN THE 
seed store, No. 187 Water street, which will be paid to 
any claimant whe can prove the property and aM oe. 











Wg aos IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
entire change of gear. The only successful mower now 


own. 
Ketchum’s ImproveD Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of ’54, was thoroughly tested last season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: durability, convenience and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now have bearings at both which 
ovmonmes allcramping and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the crank shaft, w ich gives it a steady 
and uniform motion. Each Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is frost gemvouiones in ay at each and 
every nut, all of them being on ER SIDE OF THE FRAME; Oil 
cups are attached to all the wt eg which, by the use of a 
wad of cotton, will hold oil fora long time, as well as protect 
the bearings from dust, grit, &c.; the — ar is lined with 
inge Ss its Sy e hich protects it from 
d_ various other aon map for: strength, durability, 

pee ~ malten them A most sim) we and perfect agricultural 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 lbs. each, and can 

easily be carried ina ane wagon. 

They will cut -_ KINDS OF GRASS, and operate well on_un- 
ds, or af dng there are dead furrows. Ss 


even or +~— lan: 

Machine took the hi ghest award, with sP cs bag ml ————_ 

at the World’ 's me aie received heap ny n, ong 
silver and four pol ede, spoeals: and various other fatter 
substantial onials of approval. We have s; on 


ther palnsno nor foe 4 to make them deserving of tie favor, 
and my ened the coming season to supply the great 
and increasing de mand. 

We take th covasion to caution farmers — buying 
UNTRIED Mowers, if they do was the case with many last 
year) Tet — okarge Oh vexation and disapointment. 

ere o aatens are wanted, be sure to give 
wee cm = uae That said Machin ble of cuttin 
es are capable of cu 
and sore goreadins, with gne eno of ‘horses and Feige? from ten 
do it as 
well as is done with a eaythe by by thet best Dm mowers. 

All orders filled by the subscribers. Office a nd Shop, corner 

of too street pnd ae Canal. near t Vy Eastern R. 


pot, in Buffal 
Maisutactarete nat and Proprietors, 
For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water street, N. Y. 


The Mower is also manufactured by  Srugland Se arse, Maro on 
ew-. 'y 





& Fe at Morgan, & Go for part, W oY toe 
a r Y¥., for Ilin ore 
ma Michigan,” By & Brokaw, Springfield, 
Ohio 3:39 





HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit panenseers, from a sin- 
gle e barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of weseel in in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produc ; and ithas 
the advantage of being useful in sinall quantities and harm- 
_ a x isa coors — ‘apodeme soy 
c., and all garden vegetables. App etter or person- 
ally to the Lodi Manufacturing ‘Commany. . 
22-38 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 





etek vod. 
KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
Ac: VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 








sombining ah. fhe c latest FT eo 
-YORK = é: a 
— 189 *; Be Water: Street. WARE LEN 





GOOD FLORIST WANTED—APPLY TO DR. E. PAR- 
gens, Savannah, Georgia, or to the editor of this paper. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
ANTED—TWO FEMALES, SIX TO RIGHT MOnTES 
old. They must be of good s site fine and pure br 
Please stats lowest price. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 





EA GOR MAMMOTS Wee iam (BY wen CALLED 

LAWTON BLACKBERRY.)— A. Sracor, the 
first discoverer and pote ee of this rare and valuable 
fruit, respectfully informs the public, that although having 
thus far lost the honor of giving name to his fruit, yet he has 
on hand about one hundred fine plants of the original stock, 
from which yn ps have chiefly been derived. These plants he 
will warrant of superior quality, and will sell them at $5 per 
dozen, (which is half the price =~ by those who procured 


their original plants of him as *, low. ‘) 
32-35* LEWIS A. BACOR, ew-Rochell, N.Y. 


CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 

machine for ousting moss and the old fog from hide-bound 

meadows and renovat ne their clr grasses. To be drawn by one 
or more horses. [81-tf.] ALLEN, 191 Water street. 








BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS, 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 


Fursiched by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water trent, 
Ls ne Gow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Pri 


ii _oe Lady her own Flower Gardener. Pree 25 cents. 
ica I. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
V. The American Rose Cultarer. Price 25 cents. 
y ‘Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
Vi Skinner’s Elements of ye dk ulture.—Price 25 cents. 
iL, The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 


25 cents, 
poten Horses—thetr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
pie The e Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
ice 25 
* The Hlog—its Diseases and Mana agement. Price 25 cents. 
pe 5 os American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 


cents. 
XIL. “Teenie Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 


cents. 
— Chemistry made Essay for the Use.of Farmers, Price 


25 cen 
xIV. She American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book, k published. Price $1 

. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


ce $125. _ 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemital Field Lectures. Price $1. 
. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price #1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
ee Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


ents. 

exit. Johnston’s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 50 cents. 

XXIII. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

Sarr Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geolo 

XXV. Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 

XXVIi. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


Eegpeten's Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 


XXVIII. 
vol. Price $1 
XXIX,. Allens ‘Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


$1, 
XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
Price 75 cents. 
XXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
| a Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
ice 
XXXIV. mt oe own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and iand 
XXXV. Ste 


hens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited b: Skinner. Price $4. 

XxxVi Ry American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XxX Vii. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 


cents. 
WR ame Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


or Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XII. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 
XLII. Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for ais mar- 
1 





ried man ands woman ce 
Ill. Nash’s peanve Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 
XLIV. Allen’s Diseases "of “Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents 
XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $1 25. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVITI. The armen’ 's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 ce: 

Buist's . , aaa Flower Garden Directory. Price 


1 25. 
L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
a. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 















DIRECTORY.— 
culture of _— 
House, Rooms 


year;a Sescription of 
nature of the soil an 


or small garigos, © with instruc 


r runing, 
~ Vine. with descriptions a of the 
By Robert Buist, 


Gardener Sm 
. en Sent free of 


for any of the above books will be filled os the prices 
and if required, will be sent by mail, [post paid,} by: 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 





PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 

Forge in the market for Black- 

“ smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 
Mining, Qu uarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, mtractors on Railroads 
Public Works, * rsmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., Kino. an im- 
proved PorTABLE MeLtinc Forwace 
for Jewellers, Dentists, ‘Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors toprotect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
% will be forwarded upon application. 
Cast Iron Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 





- ped Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 


‘hest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) at all other 
Fars wherever exuibtie’. FREDERICK P. FLAGLE: 
Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
stantly manniactiring at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 

INN., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any. adulteration, and equal, aa ed + to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, the most approved 
manner, put up in Sebstuntial ane for eueerTa en, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the 

He also manufactures and has sconanty; on hand for the 
market, Bons Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been thorough] 7 tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vic’ iy one an have a eiven 


wemeral ontteee ation: 
March 13, 1854. Midiletoon Ct. 








GARDEN SEEDS. 
A GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
A nes’ gaised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 
y May, Prince Albert, Karly Warwick, Early 
yl June, Ear] 2 Frame or June, Early Charlton, 
nay. peror, Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Der arf 
Blue Tmperiay Blue Prussian, Fa irbeard’s Champion of Eng- 


land, e White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 

allo of ee hs Hifferent varieties. 
Corn.— Canada, jonp Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
te White Flint, Yellow Flint, 


een, Old Co ony, —— 
But tton Browns, and 
Beans.—Early China, Early. Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou: 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, Large Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry. Scarlet Runner, ae ave Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, 
*BoRECOLE OR KateE.—Green Curled t Scotch Kale. 
CAULIFLOWER... Rit Early London, Lar; rge Late, Walchren. 
CELERY. awaite © a New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 


rhe Su 
Begn ier or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 
ey —Kar! y, Frame, Ea: rly, White — very fine, Lon- 
don Lon “Gerkin 3 hort Jorgen rickley, Extra Long Green 
Py re rkin or West I 


ore Piast Lo voy be , Broad Tonmeh Bata 
Alena. Orange, White Belgian, ne Horn, Large 
3 pall Long b — ay Blood 1 Tyrnip. Fiat Flat Bassano, Long ~ Red, 

ng Dark Blo: ellow Tu arci 

"OX —Large Wothursiield Red. Waite Sliver Skix, Yel- 
low ‘Silver Sk e 

wv RNIPS. r8.—All. of the varieties. 

WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain a very fine, 

ios’ Island, Black Spanish, Citron for preserv: 
§ 7T0.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 
ae .—Early Curled Efeds. in Marty White Cubase. Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, Su mperd Bro Brown be Large India, Ice 
Oces, Paris Green Coss, 
- ee .—Green a Giron ine Apple, “Biciiman’s Fine Netled, 

utmeg, e Ye low, antelup, Large 
, Bapiet o Wood im Early ae, Ee a Soret as Fas ml 
e r arlet Turnip. Lon 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip Since fo Sone ab. White Fall 


Spanish, Rose Colored, China 
TO ABBAGE. marie ork or June, incr Sagar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, } te k, Comstock’s 


Eee Gon wh entieas Sey Aa lazed, 

rgen or American, 

nen " savory, Green | Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
em. 


Dute 
ge tet —Kar] Tobolsk, * it att’s Scarlet, Victoria. 
KBERR. a new and choice variety. 
BARB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 


fine he ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 9-tf 


EES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
ee tee: York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
wit the ¢ addition of Garden: 0 novelties q's t piteee, for 





the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Tr 
Roses, for the: Avenue emetery'; ¥ $ 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse betiene. Ag 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a ven 2 
stamp. 


wn, or 
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RESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL THE 
BEST VARI atts Also a choice collection of GREEN- 
HOUSE and GARDEN PLAN ._ For sale at A. BRIDGE- 
MAN’S HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISH HMENT, Nos. 874 & 878 
Broadway, above 18th street, New-York. 
(a Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria, L. I. 26-38 


FIELD SEEDS. 


OTATO.—EXCELSOIR, PARLE JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British White 
c peat wens, .—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
nD " 
om” Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 


BaRLEY.—Two and Four Rowed. 

Grass Sreps.—Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal, Orchard Grass, 
Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass, Lucern, White Clover, Red 
Clover.  [29-tf] ' R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 


SALE OF STOCK. 
URE BRED. STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT 
be rahe Westchester Co., New-York, Eleven Miles from 

N. ¥., By Harlem Railroad Cars. 
eving it with more success than I anticipated the ast 
year, with the sateen, of male animals at Private sale, is 
the reason for offering this lot of animals, AND MY JUNE 
SALE BY AUCTION, WILL NOT TAKE PLACE. A full des- 
criptive Catalogue with prices Shecbed. ve be published on 
the fifteenth of April, and I intend to be at home myself to 
see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, about 18 
Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Caives- The 
Cows and Heifers old gy will be in Calf, to the Celebrated 
Imported Bull “ BALCO,” (991 8) or Imported, “ MEO,” win- 
ner of the first Prize at ‘Saratoga, i in 1858; and also at Ameri- 

can Institute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at Saratoga, the past year. as a two year old. 

Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Oalves, sired by yy imported 
first Prize Bull, FRANK QUARTLY, and several of them 
from ON OU xR Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to 

TLY. Also 6 or 8 Suffo i: Sows; and several 
rong h Suffolk and Essex Boars. we South-down Rams 
imported direct from Jonas Webb ; and 6 Kearling Rams, all 
bred by me, from Stock on both sides; imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be fewprged by Mail if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, free of expense to the purchaser. The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which 
place I will H kake persons bot both to and from. 

MY FRIEN ECAR, who is interested in sev- 
eral of my Importations, ‘wil also sell about 10 head of Short- 
Horns, Fe pe, of 4 young Bulls, and 5or6 Females. His 
young | Bulls are also geveral of them fiom npoxted Cows, and 
sired by the LOR F ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) and the cele- 
brated first Prize Taported Bull ROMEO, Mr. Becar’s Cows 

and Heifers are in Ualf to the imported Bull, MARQUIS OF 
CARRABAS, (12789.). Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 
187 mreaeway, New-York, at which place he will make arrange- 
ments to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long Island. is 
animals will be entered in the same Catelogue with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressin ng him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His —— will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of equal merit, except- 
ing that I have more in number. L. G. MORRIS. 

F. Terms, Cash on delivery. 

arch 16th, 1854, 29-37 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R.L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


12-tf. 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

Hea LONG-HANDLE, AND. SLIDING PRUNING 

EARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
lene anting trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 


large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. tf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


HIS INSTITUTION IS: SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN 
.J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New- York several times a day.. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the last ye repent There will be a vacancy for a few 
more pu pils in Apri 
Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Further particulars. and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to ELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 

essrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other ye of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like he "acres Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and 
It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed b: 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of calphtrte 
om, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 























a full 
crops 


Gna 9 suited to any soil in which there is not alread 
Supply of the phosphates: #2 which is seldom the case. 
are benefited by its application. 

Por sale in large or et uantities, in bags of 150 lbs. each. 
No charge for packages. ll be branded “0. B. De 
Burg. No. 1 Super mos hate of Line? 

PERUVIAN G of best quailty. 

ASS (CULTURAL ‘. HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of a 
FIELD yo — SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown an 

THE A AMERICAN ‘AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
So volumes s yee 

For at R. L. LEN’S Agricultural Warehouse - 
seed store, 199 and ‘it Water street, New-York, 25-tf 


MUSQUIT ‘GRASS. 
Te TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
yolusle prase * ag frock a ensragen at the South, and is 
or sale 
invaluable to the planter. ale Oe er Adante, Ga., 


WARE 
a 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


WW wae FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 

A Maiden Lane.) M cmmceee ye of Lyn emps pe ks," ae = 
rand Dealer in Paper an onery of every desc 

tion, Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these machines 

es awe last harvest in grass or grain or both, with al- 
an rly Ara success. in nine different States and 

ada. TW NTY-SLX PREM 
Ora Palace, Gilver and arenes medals.) were awarded it 
at the autumn exhibitions am build only 300, whic 
are being a, idly ordered. Mr, Joseph Hi " Rochester, N. 
Y., will a uild afew. §@™ Early orders necessary to 
insure a Oe 

Price at hicago ai Cash with order, note for $50, 
payable when reaper works successfully, and another for $50, 
payable Ist December next —_ interest. a teh in ad- 
vance, Warranted to be a good Self-Raki: 

Agents properly recommended, wanted threaghout the 

country. Rsperienoed id. agente preferred. It is important 
this year to have the ma 


‘ines widely scattered. 
Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
difficulties as well as successes of the Feaper mailed to post- 
paid applications. 3.8. T. 

* Prairie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., 1854. 2336 


ARDENER be THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GCSAE 
House.—Wanted a eye as above, who is experi 

enced in the management of the Green and prepe-ieer, in 
~ eae States. None need apply except full ny grams. 
ah ater st. 


eo § 
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Fe SALE AT THE SOUTH tg tee ow NURSERY; THE 
Great. New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For sale also a large 
stock of small pants of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand, The 
above plants all warranted. 











EYMOUR & CO., 
24-36 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
GRICULTURAL MEN SUBSCRIBER 


IMPLEMENTS.—THE 
keeps constantly rd hand, arid offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable impleme 
‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which-every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
— —_ uable improvements, 4: 
peut Machines, Pilkington’s, the. most approved for general 


"iiay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s p ive power- 
Rha bes combining improvements which make them by far 


he best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the ‘best Peay latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, ranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace: st. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never = — for high ‘ightness in run- 
ning, strength, and econo:  rhey ae are universally approved 
wherever the oy have been e Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These Hf cessaes and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkindsof work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large co -wheels, one to a horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. holst 3 Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


pr 
STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
e~ et and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
er. 


ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes, 

ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, A ENDLESS- 

i Gutta rae India Rubber 


oe 4 Pumps; Leather, 

Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 

Bio ag ty IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EXx- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


Byte AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS. 
IVE Power ayer combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use, 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes pnd Prices, requiring pom two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
ett RN Sem ter 1014. ite 12/2, 4. 15, 18, 1812, 
19, 191/2, 20, A, A 2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
Chm -SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
_yembing- Mills, &, of all sizes, 
R. b. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 


Power. 








FERTILIZERS. 


Pa GUANO,— dyer quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just receives in sto’ 
R. L. ALLEN, eT) and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


Wen beo eg OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 











the be: ne eh aterial, ore bes ssp Rm cat rates by Bet ff 
st materials, and for sale at lo 7 ra ASKEL 

MERRICK & B or rtificial Manures, Whole: 

sale Agents for ue Manufacturer, No. aK Id street. 1-31 











HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 
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As an 
libity in cases 

















‘| the attention of the 
MIUMS, including two at the. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


ee a LPO ILL LLP LLL OLS 
RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including — thing necessary to the een Green- 

house, Nursery, Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 





tions, at ve ey rates, Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental ane other her planting 
done in any of the country. The best season for 


planting is Oct. 10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Goiony 
ies, Plymouth, Mass. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND 
NP eRarD nore. MASS., ANTHONY & McA 
PRIET , Successors to Henry H. Crapo, w 
public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, fading Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Sypepats Japonica, "Norway Spruce, 
w Trees, Tree Box, &., an —_ 
pie’, assortment. of Apple, Pea: 
m, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Tree 
The pm “of "Pear Trees is very Jaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 


by ourselves, and 

! WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor ef growth, 


ke., &e. 
Th ll free from that destructive mal 
ey areal ee foe Basen IN? 


GHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 
Frege low, and a liberal discount to tie trade. 


Bedford, Jam, 1st, 1854. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE ; ALSO BRAMA 
Pootras and. Malay fowl: 00 airs assorted for sale. Alse 
Brahma Pootra White Shangh ai Fags, at $5 per dozen: Black 
and Buff Shan ghat Eggs, #34 oer doz, They aiso have for sale 
Trees and Plants, Ornaments) rubs, Roses and Guage Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail (po “(ost pa st paid 0 any 


21-35 Rhinsbook> Dutchess Co., N.Y. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 

cor. of Lexington’ Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 

ork.—F. & G. have at all times on hand _—— = og select stock of 

Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1 


| bay AND STEEL SADT ESOON BROTHERS & CO. 


a warranted Cast S 
as Sirs 4 os 16 Cliff street. 
Bos: 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, 





PRO 
invite 
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oad 
Taft, 

x. Brith, 

A. Robb, 





N BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON Pupereane 

cane fold to ccoupy th > space: of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 

proof agrinet Yankees’ kni on naire. Iron Hat Brands. 
and ali ds of Ornamental ror ronze: 

pot beautiful a All kinds of fron! Fence and Verandah 

ork, made low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 

iW ; William gag An bs Beekman and Spruce, N. Y. 226 


ON: go wr & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, . 63_& 65 

ty-fourth street, between Lexin d Third 

pea ice on Twenty-fourth street, New- ock.-4 es, 

Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month, 1-0 


ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
yAmnenad in want of a Cooking Range with one that 
is not on geo economical, but combines more bre convenience fe 


Heater, for "Waring houges ofan satuny oi sige 
eater, for war ouses 0! size. 
2-40 0. sade 2. street. 
ISH. Hoos’ AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
Y WILLSHE ~ Manufacturer and Importer hw 
moadios, ee coks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of 
gna & ony Lake, and Imon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks 
ze, avd Trout all ; Cork ‘ood Floats ; Flax. 
aited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and "Gabierlaid 
Mme nod aaa F sBwivel Hollow and Plai in Sinkers: Fls and 
Silk Lines ready fo hee b 
Twist, and Sing e Gut Leadetac ) Pra: Graits uids ; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Art 1 verte palsing sane 
— 4 Willsher — — Ag yee and T Bete n Needles, —_ 
and r’s superior rps 4 
Cheap for cash, in lois to suit purchasers, at No, 8 Cedar a street, 














New-York. .—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 
BOLMALS FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
packerel.S ere halls Shad t a Packa es 
Mackerel bea ew 
fh. 300 hal rerig, 100 a Dred Cod. 
Jars i yet 308 is a New ee a Herrin; 
Boxes a Smoked Herring, Smoked Sal- 
on: 500 Kitts New Seaned Salmon, 500 fs low Sopiecd Her- 
ring, Bee Bword Fish, Hise Fie, » Pickled | ddock, Halibut, 
o.7 a n- 
were NELSON # 00... 
81 Dey ~ ae between Washington an 
May 138th, 1852. mn and wee 
NELSON WELLS. 1-53 8. H. WOOD. 





EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND wa oe at ool = 
ea: Beane trnipt Cabbage Beets tat eet Lettuce Oni 7 onions; 
all other A ae is. Also a Rhubarb rb mand ; 
Aapetaes Seis Re. "sad 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


<MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS. —HA 

WMPROVED STOCK OF ALL a pe VING HAD 
great experience im breeding and rearing Ane 8 stock me 

the past twenty tories offer my services to tag / friends to 
procure it of the best tan most reliable x raga much no- 
=< as convenient is at all times d +4 

ee as it takes time to make pelestions. Ear 

or September is the best to purchase for the 


uth. 
South Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Hereford oA Alderne morn f 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long- 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. atton a ae 
fhe Southdown. — led Sheep—such as the Saxon, Spa 
be on thetr in purchasing Improved 

oo ano ae sosien Weta 

“oo” os. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates.. 

in sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by P.M. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

Back NoumBers are usually kept on hand, and when a sub- 
scription is gent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sGmetimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 


after the money is received. 
——» 6 «—_———- 


Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 

with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - %4 00 
“ Putnam’s do do + + * = 40 





“ Knickerbocker do-- - ++ #- 400 
* Eclectic do ao - + <*> 480 
“ lLittel’s Living Age do - - - - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - - $8 
* Dickens’s Household Words - - - 8850 
Address ALLEN & 00., 


189 Water street, New-York. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURINT, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


-————__—— 066 a —___—__ 


TELE AMERICAN ASGRICUVULTURIST, 


= 





= 


=| A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 


nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 
N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 
It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
a) CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS, 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to¢heir interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of tho best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER.’ 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. , 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Atten,—its principal 
editor for. the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer sa agricul 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Arey, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FoUR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen largé pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &e., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 
To single Subscribers, 


$2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 8 do. 5.00 


- PO 1 MES 


« do. 5. do. - £60. = 8.00 
“« do 10 do. - 150: -* 15.00 
“do. 20 do. - - 5 725. & 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sen a club.of twenty or more, will be poe with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. f ho ; 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and allfmatters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, | 


ALLEN & CO., 





— 
J. A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 





189 Water atree', New-York 
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